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HOW BIG IS THIS DISTILLATION UNIT ? 


The distillation plant illustrated above is actually only a model. But, as 
you can see from the smaller picture below, it is a model accurate to the 
last detail, demonstrating A.P.V.’s capacity for planning complete plant. 
A.P.V. have been entirely responsible for the planning, manufacture and 
erection of some of the most notable distillation and similar projects in this 
country. They may be able to serve you with equal effect. 
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THE ION EXCHANGER 





He is MASTER OF ALL TRADES, 
amazingly versatile, and ready to 
assist in solving your problems. 
This enterprising character is al- 
ready familiar to Research and Indus- 
trial Chemists in the “ Deminrolit ” 
process of producing water equiva- 
lent in quality to distilled water. 
During nearly six years of war, 
ion exchangers have played an im- 
portant part in new processes. These 
include the purification of solutions 


by removal of acids or dissolved 
salts, and recovery of valuable 
materials from dilute solutions and 
from industrial wastes. 

Until the present time these pro- 
ducts of the Permutit Company 
Limited have been confined to essen- 
tial war work. They are now at the 
disposal of industry in general — 
ean 2 ever increasing quantities. 

These materials may improve 
your operation. Can we assist you ? 


Permutit House, Gunnersbury Avenue, London, W.+4. 


PERMUTIT co. ua 


MANUFACTURERS OF ION EXCHANGE MATERIALS 
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Safety First 











SAFETY FIRST 


THE * OLDBURY’ PATENT 
CARBOY DISCHARGER 
will empty and elevate up to 50 feet 
the contents of any carboy, bottle or 
vessel, and complies with all the con- 
ditions of the Factory Act of 1937. 








KESTNER’S | 


5, Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, London, S.W. | 





























Machinery Guards 





@ DESIGNED 
FOR SAFETY 


@BUILT 
FOR SERVICE 


Potter's guards 
are installed in 
works through- 
out the country 
and are distin- 
guishableby their 
sound construc- 
tion, good fitting 
and many exclu- 
sive features. 


PHIPP STREET. Bemnyy <- E.C.2 
Shopsgete 2177 (3 Ines) 





APPLIED BEFORE WORK 


S—— rr 
ROZALEX 
a 


PREVENTS DERMATITIS 
KEEPS HANDS HEALTHY 





ROZALEX LIMITED, 10 NORFOLK STREET, MANCHESTER 








POT TER’S— 
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T —— 
Y”" SAFETY 
EQUIPMENT 


ACID & ALKALI RESISTING CLOTHING, 
CARBOY SAFETY DEVICES, RUBBER, 
ASBESTOS, LEATHER & COTTON 
GLOVES, SPLASHPROOF GOGGLES 
AND FACE SHIELDS, and everything for 
the protection of the Industrial Worker. 
Write to-day for a copy of our “Blue Book for Safety 


Appliances’’—the result of fifty years’ experience in 
protecting industry. 


WALLACE trp: 





49 * TABERNACLE ST * LONDON « €E:C:?2 
CLErkenwel!l 1448 9 


























First Aid Outfits, etc., complying 
with Factory Regulations. 


Factory Thermometers, etc. 




















FIRST AID SUPPLY CO. 1925 
88, NEWINGTON BUTTS, LONDON, S.E.II 








HYDROGEN PEROXIDE | 


Concentrated Qualities. Dyestuffs & Chemicals 


COLE & WILSON, LTD. 
_24, Greenhead Road, HUDDERSFIELD 
Phone: Huddersfield 1993. Grams: ‘Colour’ Huddersfield 














A Slate Pow- 
der in great 
© demand asthe 
most econo- 
mical filler for 
Vulcanicte and 
Moulded Rub- 
ber Goods. 
H. B. Gould, Port Penhryn, Bangor Te!: Bangor 65/ 
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RESISTING 
IRON SLOTTED 


CYLINDER 


End view of Nickel Cast 
lron Rotary Filter Drum 
6’ diameter x 2’ 113” long, 
weight 55 cwts. This 
Drum is fitted internally 
into 18 divisions, each 
having |7 slots on the 
periphery of the Drum. 
There are 306 ribs each 


3” wide. 


WORKS 
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& ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 


oe 41), | ee oy \ [OS 





LONDON OFFICE, BRETTENHAM HOUSE, W.C.2, TEMPLE BAR 9631 
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Fuel wastage may be reduced by 


THER 





GE 


The ultimate step in TOTAL heat utilisation 


What is Thermal Linkage? It is 
more than a fuel saving device —it 
is today’s technique in production 
efficiency and economy. 

It is an organised linking of your 
heat resources with your heat-using 











This may appear a simplification of the problem, but the scheme—to get 
still more work from your heat supply 


The general idea 
4) 
CAN BECOME SAX 


A—Boiler House. B—Power Plant. C—Process Plant. D—Space Heating. 


is capable of universal application. 


plant, to ensure that no heat es- 
capes without first doing all the 
work it can. 

It is a technique which can be ap- 
plied in practically every heat-using 
establishment, large or small. 











What about resuits? 


Here is an actual case taken from Ministry of Fuel records. 


A works used 70 tons of coai per week 
to generate steam at 150 p.s.i. to drive 
a reciprocating engine coupled to a 
D.C. Generator and to supply steam 
through reducing valves for process 
and space heating. 


The engine was converted to back 
pressure working and the exhaust 
steam at 15 p.s.i. supplied the whole 
of the needs of process and space 
heating. Saving 25 tons of coal per 

week—36%, of fuel bill 


This modern technique of THERMAL LINKAGE is a sound business 


proposition. 


It should be regarded as a fundamental factor in 


any scheme of reconstruction or conversion of plant. 


expert guidance. 





Your Regional Office of the Ministry of Fuel will provide 


ISSUED BY THE MI JISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 
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». K. KABBUR, LIMITED 


3, BASTION ROAD, FORT, 
BOMBAY 


with over 40 distributing centres all over 
India, are interested in the following groups 
of Dyestuffs : 

















BASIC VATS 

ACID NAPHTHOLS 
DIRECT BASES 
DIAZO FAST SALTS 


SULPHUR RAPID FAST COLOURS 
COLOURS SOLUBLE IN OIL 





Samples and quotations should be sent to 
their correspondents — 
MESSRS. KABBUR & CO., LTD. 
“RADHA HOUSE,” 
HIGHER ARDWICK, 
MANCHESTER, = 12. 





In the event of business payment is made on 
delivery to their warehouse at Manchester 


Bank References are— 
The Eastern Bank, Ltd. 
The National Bank of India, Ltd. 
The Imperial Bank of India 
The National City Bank of New York 
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FLEAS are rapidly destroyed by 
‘GAMMEXANE’ DUST D.034 





























‘Tu IS new insecticide powder not only kills the adult flea but remains 
effective long enough to destroy the tiny maggots as they emerge in search of 
food. ‘Gammexane’ will eliminate existing infestations and prevent fleas 
becoming established in clean 
premises. 


It is invaluable in laundries, 
industrial change-rooms, public 
baths, etc. 


It is safe to use and does not 
injure fabrics. 


Available in limited quantities 
in 56-Ib. and 1-cwt. packages. 


Smaller quantities are repacked f 
and sold by retailers. 














{ 


THE Yew BRITISH INSECTICIDE 


‘Gammexane’ ts the registered trade mark name of the gamma isomer of benzene hexachioride 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
NOBEL HOUSE, LONDON, sS.W.| 
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Identification 





f 


ALCOHOLS 


with 
Acetic anhydride 
3:5-Dinitrobenzoy! chloride 
<-Naphthyl iso-cyanate 
p-Nitrobenzoy! chloride 
p-Nitropheny! iso-cyanate 
3-Nitrophthalic anhydride 
Phenyl iso-cyanate 
p-Xenyl iso-cyanate 


The preparation of derivatives of ALCOHOLS for 
Characterisation by means of melting points is fully described in 
‘** ORGANIC REAGENTS FOR ORGANIC ANALYSIS ”’ 


Demy 8vo Per copy 
172 pages 5/6 Post free. 
The book and reagents produced and distributed by 


HOPKIN & WILLIAMS LTD. 
16-17 ST. CROSS STREET, LONDON, E.C.! 









The Pneu-Pump is a compressed-air 
operated pump embodying in its design 
new principles. it has no moving 
mechanism. [t is unchokable and 
operates from a very small supply of 
compressed air. The special model 
illustrated on the left is in chemical 
stoneware for pumping corrosive 
liquids. The seperate parts are fastened 
with external clamps and cannot come 
into contact with the liquid being 
pumped. Write for particulars to the 
makers 


AMES CROSTA MILLS &€ CO.,LTD 
Moss Ironworks, Heywood, Lancs. 


"PNEU PUMP 
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Photograph by courtesy of Boots Pure Drug Co., Lid. 


In the long run, the best is the cheapest 
—and the initial cost need not be high! 


For example: No 48 Standard 
Analytical Balance. Price £28 10 0. 


Write now for full specifications of 
this and other fine British Precision 


Balances. 





' — 


L. OERTLING LTD. 

110 GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
LONDON, W.1. (near Baker Street 
Station.) ”°Phome: WELbeck 2273. 











PFAS/OR 234 
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KESTNER SPRAY DRIERS 


PRODUCE A DRY POWDERED 

PRODUCT FROM SOLUTIONS, OR 

SOLIDS IN SUSPENSION, IN ONE 

OPERATION AT LOW OVERALL 
COST 




















Kestner Patent Spray Driers are in 
daily use manufacturing : 
FINE CHEMICALS FOOD PRODUCTS 
TAN EXTRACTS BLOOD’ POWDER 
SOAPS DETERGENTS 
DYES MILK 
SALTS, ETC. 


IF YOU ARE MANUFACTURING 
ANY POWDERED PRODUCT 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO CON- 
SIDER A KESTNER PLANT 


| KESTN ER’S _¥ GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.}| 























HOLMES -CONNERSVILLE 
POSITIVE AIR BLOWERS 


deliver a positive, reliable and 
oil-free supply of Air econo- | 
mically and efficiently. 

Absence of internal contact | 
ensures long life, low main- 
tenance and continuous opera- 
tion over long periods. 

Many of these machines are in 
successful operation for the 
handling of Gases. Over 1,400 | 
have been supplied already | 
for such purposes. 




















aiid 


ere 





@ One of the many Ho/mes-Connersville Blowers supplied to Chemical Works. 
Capacity of machine illustrated, 120,000 cu, ft, per hour against a pressure 
of 3 Ibs. per sq. inch. Speed 400 r.p.m. 





HEAD OFFICE eS ee ae 


BENNETTS HILL BIRMING 


NGHAM, Midland, 6830 
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ATHOLE G. ALLEN (Stockton) LTD. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 


Teleph : 
STOCKTON 6375 (3 lines) CO., DURHAM 


NON MEMBERS OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


PRODUCE 


and can 


DELIVER 


DINITROTOLUENE 


FOR HOME and EXPORT 


NOT SURPLUS WAR MATERIAL 
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PYREX 


Regd Trade Mars 


SINTERED 
GLASSWARE 


Clarifies - Purifies - Refines 


THE filtering of various liquids under test in 

the laboratory and under production in the 
chemical plant is one of the most important 
functions of any chemical process. 


PYREX Brand Sintered Glass filters are com- 
posed entirely of PYREX Brand Glass, ground 
to varying degrees of fineness, and fusec 
into PYREX Brand filtering vessels, the whole 
unit being resistant to the effects of sudden 
heat and cold. 


The actual filter ciscs are produced in varying 
standards of porosity, and at present are 
available in four grades.... from average 
pore diameter 120 microns to 1°5 microns 


PYREX Brand apparatus is therefore available 
for work ranging from the separation o' 
coarse precipitates to analytical work with 
the finest precipitates. Full details will be 
found in the PYREX Brand Laboratory Glass 
ware catalogue. 


PYREX 


210° TRAST MARE 


SINTERED 
GLASSWARE 
JAMES A. JOBLING & CO. LTD 
Wear Glass Works, 
SUNDERLAND. 


MARCH I?) 
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APPARATUS 


‘ s 





Type £920 x 





Tuis apparatus has been de- 

signed to supply the need for a robust, 
self-contained potentiometric titration 
apparatus which is sufficiently simple to 
be used in routine testing by unskilled 
operators, and is yet capable of meeting 
the requirements of the _ industrial 
research chemist. 
The apparatus is operated from the 50 
cycle supply mains and the end point ts 
detected by a ** Magic Eye” indicator. 
Thus there are no batteries to be replaced 
and no delicaie galvanometer to be 
damaged by mechanical shocks or 
electrical overloads. A special circuit 
eliminates all possibility of drift during 
a titration, and changes of mains 
supply voltage do not give rise to any 
inaccuracies. 











MULLARD WIRELESS SERVICE COMPANY LTD. 


CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE.. “ale 
(140 
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Pyridine {of which this is the atomic lattice structure} 
is but one of the wide range of Acids, Alkalis and 
Chemicals supplied by Staveley to scores of Process 
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HOLLAND - S.L.™ 


Rotary Compressors and Vacuum Pumps 





LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS : LONG LIFE 
INITIAL EFFICIENCIES MAINTAINED 
OVER YEARS OF SERVICE 


The B. A. Holland Engineering 60., Ltd., 15 Dartmouth Street, London, 5.W.! 
Telephone : Whitehall 2823 Telegrams : Picturable, Parl, London 
Works : Trading Estate, Slough, Bucks. 

Technical Office: LINDO LODGE, STANLEY AVENUE, CHESHAM, BUCKS, Telephone : Chesham 406 














Chemical Equipment lined with Established a Century 
Acid-resisting Glass Enamel and a Half. 1795-1945 


T.& C. CLARK & C° L” 


clare worvenameron WOLVERHAMPTON = “nie 
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FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


MOTORS 


The most 
popular 
in the 








country 
Motors are available for :— 
SINGLE-PHASE Solid Base Mounting 
THREE-PHASE 
or Cradie Mounting 
Resilient M i 
D.C. MACHINES ™ coupe eta 
. Automatic Belt-tension Adjuster 


: Spigot Mounting 
BALL OR (for Vertical, Horizontal, or Inclined Positions) 


* e 
SLEEVE BEARINGS 
BTH products include all kinds 
: of electric plant and equipment ; 
Mazda lamps, and Mazdalux 
lighting equipment. 





A 3320 
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| LIGHT’S 
3 LATEST 9 


> eer * 


Organic Research Chemicals 





Contains 
150 
Interesting New Substances. 


Copies on request 


from 


L. LIGHT & Co. LTD. 


WRAYSBURY, 
BUCKS. 


























ACID-RESISTING 
7— CEMENTS=|} 


PATENT ACID-PROOF 
NON-SLIP FLOORS 








TANK LININGS 
Bum. SFC. 


—— 




















Consult 


F. HAWORTH (“Segment ° 
RAMSBOTTOM “LANCASHIRE | 


Phone: Grams: | 
Ramsbottom 3254. “Cements,’’ Ramsbottom. 




















ABORATORY APPA RATUS 


—— ee 


é! W. TOWERS & CO. LTD. 


4EMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


MANCHESTER 





WIDNES 


LIVERPOOL 
34, Brownlow Hil! 
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If you need really *big seamless steel 
tubes or cylinders, made by piercing 
the solid billet and drawing to the 
required length and wall thickness; 
made without seam or weld or joint: 
there is just one plant in Britain that 


can meet your needs. 


TERFIELD 





* When we say ‘ big’ 
we mean up to 36° 


CHES 
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THE CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO. LIMITED CHESTERFIELD, ENGLAND 





A Member of the Tube Investments Group 
C.R.C. 2 
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‘ANALAR’ 


‘AnalaR’ chemicals are 
essentially intended for use 
as standard analytical 
materials in laboratories 
where responsible work is 
undertaken. The approval 
accorded to these chemicals 
is an indication of the con- 
fidence with which the name 
‘AnalaR’ is regarded in 
relation to reagents of precise 
and accepted standards. 
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THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 
LONDON N.1 



































BAMAG 
ACID PRODUCTION 
CONCENTRATION ano RECOVERY 
PLANTS 


EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EERE EEE TEESE TE EEE EHH HEHE HH 


For quality and capacity unequalled 


by other units of comparable size 








BAMAG LIMITED 
RICKETT STREET, LONDON, S.W.6 Fulham 776! 


Sales and Export Dept Universal House, 60, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.|. Sloane 9282 


ON WAR OFFICE AND ADMIRALTY LISTS 
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The Chemical Age 


A Weekly Journal Devoted to Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


BOUVERIE HOUSE, 154 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: ALLANGAS FLEET LONDON 


Telephone: CENTRAL 3212 (12 lines) 
GLASGOW: 116 Hope Street (Central 3970) 


BIRMINGHAM: Daimler House, Paradise Street (Midland 0784-5) 


THE CHEMICAL AGE offices are closed on Saturdays in accordance with the adoption of the five-day week by 
Benn Brothers Limited 

= 
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Chemical Exports 


ESPITE the hampering effect of con- details, which deserve close study, it 

trols, and the difficulties. caused by may well be worth while to give a little 
hortage of labour and equipment, the consideration to the reasons why the 
british chemical industry has shown that chemical industry in this country has 
t is tull of vigour and enterprise. <A shown such remarkable progress; and at 
vlance at the recently published White the same time to explore various sugges- 
Paper, entitled Accounts relating to th tions that have been made for maintain- 
Trade of the United Kingdom, for th ing that progress while keeping a_look- 
vears 1958, 1944, and 1945 (H.M.S.O.., out for pitfalls gaping before the feet ot 
Ys. 6d.) reveals the figures concerned in the complacent or the unwary. It must 
il] their splendid simplicity: the salient not be forgotten that, great though the 


eature is that the value of exports of contribution of the chemical industry may 
‘chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours” for be to the re-establishment of this country 


he year 1945 shows an increase in value on a sound economic basis, we are still 
f £15,.135,162 over the 1938 _ figure- very far trom being out of the wood; end 
C37 .414,951 against £22.279,789. Not only f we are ever to get out of it. more and 
that: the actual volume of exports is up more production is vet demanded. The 
, 3 per cent. m 1938, the value= af ndustrial chemists have taken the lead, 
1935 prices being £21,495,000 0 against and their fellow-citizens, still in jeopardy, 
IO. TRO OOO. Amone the various eate look to them to keep straight forward on 
eorles of manutactured the road to prosperity. 


articles sent out of the On Other Pages Two main _§ factors 


ountry, the chemical (Colorado Beetle - 270 have helped to en- 
‘xports show by tar Straw Cellulose for Feeding Sluffs 247 courage the expansion 
the greatest increas« Safety in Plant Design—lIl 279) f the chemical indus- 
ver the 1938 figures: Fellowships in Metailurgy .. 280 try during and since 
they have this veai Letter to the Editor: Insecticides 2} the war. In the first 

a “ots. Chemical Works and the = lee- : . : 
utstripped their near. eoiliie cieidiecal 989 place a wide diversity 
est rival, silk and arti-  @ippide Syndicat og, of products is involved, 
fielal silk, which held A Chemist's Bookshelf} FRG; <0 that, taking the in- 
the leading place in Parliamentary Topics IT dustry as a whole, it Is 
1944. Indeed, it Is the Leather Chemistry 287 always possible to cain 
additional increase French Colonial Minerals 287 n the swings what 1s 
since 1944 that is the New Cantrol Orders 288 lost on the round- 
most significant factor: Digest of Statistics 288 abouts. fecondly, the 
ta bring the total Grerman Technical Reports PSs industri appears t, 

" Personal Notes » 289 = 

— ws from £0; China Clay Working Party 289 have been able «a eed 
million to over £15 General News from Week to Week 299 0% good terms with its 
million in one year is — British Chemical Prices 992 war-time controllers, 
i magnificent effort. Kast African Research POH) who, for their part, 

Before going into the Stocks and Shares 207 exercised their fune- 
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taon with a wisdom and moderation not 
always reproduced in other branches of 
industry; .moreover, the controls have 
been, or are being, successively relaxed 
with a reasonable modicum of speed. We 
believe that these two advantageous fac- 
tors result from the prevailing tendency 
throughout the industry in the direction of 
a loose but practical organisation rather 
than towards rigid control. The majority 
of constituent firms have retained their 
individuality without losing the capacity 
for co-operation. 

The remarkable expansion which has 
manifested itself since the war has been 
due, in part at any rate, to the wide- 
awake information service maintained by 
the Association of Lritish Chemical Manu- 
facturers. As opportunities offered them- 
selves in foreign markets—many of them, 
notably on the Kuropean side, former 
German preserves—the A.B.C.M. has 
been able to keep its members advised of 
what was going on, and the industry has 
-hown characteristic enterprise in step- 
ping into the breach. Visits of British 
udustrialists to Scandinavia and the Low 
Countries (for example) have been en- 
‘Ouraged, and their “‘opposite numbers’”’ 
have been welcomed here. This is a 
valuable form of ‘‘market research’ '—t 
give it its high-flown modern appellation 
—which functions steadily without the aid 
of any state-subsidised multi-initialled 
organisation. 

No “‘howl'’ was raised by the chemica! 
industry during the war to express its dis 
satisfaction with things in general. Too 
often such a noisy expression of opinion is 
little more than camouflage, directing the 
public eye away from the maladministra- 
tion within an industry, and towards the 
controllers—the cruel representatives of 
a hated bureaucracy. In war time, then. 
quiet efficiency was found to work better 
than complaints of hard usage; but un- 
fortunately quiet efficiency is not ‘‘news,’ 
and the chemical industry got less credit, 
in the minds of the public, than it de- 
served. Now is the time for a few stories 
of the industry to be broadcast, and we 
would commend to the leaders of the in- 
dustry the suggestion that something | 
the nature of a press campaign might 
organised; and not only in the British 
press. It may appear a digression from 
our subject, but we feel that something 
should be done to counteract the ten- 
dency, already perceptible in the lay 
press, to repeat the stupid and outworn 


+e 


—— 
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parrot-cry: 
Some see 


“German chemicals are best.’’ 

in this the sinister beginnings 
of propaganda; it is more likely sheer 
ignorance. 

Meanwhile, to maintain production, 
still more to increase it, continues to be 
@ matter of some difficulty. Lack of 
equipment and obsolescence of plant are 
difficulties that can be overcome in time. 
Lack of man-power, however, is another 
matter, though that problem, too, can be 
solved if approached in the right way. 
There is a tendency for recruitment into 
certain sections of the chemical industry 
to become more and more reluctant; the 
reason for this is simply and solely that 
working conditions are unattractive. An 
educated young man—and the type of re- 
crult wanted in the chemical industry is 
becoming increasingly well educated—is 
not going to spend his days in a mucky 
job when he is well aware that modern 
science and modern engineering can de- 
vise ways of making the job less mucky. 
It will cost money to do this, but that, 
he will say, is what employers are for. In 
this instance we hold that he is right; for 
the capital spent on improved machinery 
will bring a handsome return in the long 
run—and will even earn a remission in 
taxes right away. So now is the time to 
call in the chemical engineer to design new 
plant; the problem of safety in chemical 
plant has been fully thrashed out, and 
to-day it is apposite to consider amenity. 
As Dr. Cronshaw told us earlier in the 
year, chemical plant can be as beautiful 
as any other of the wondrous works of 
engineering. 

Descending to details. we find that with 
one exception all the main groups of 
chemical exports showed an advance in 
value for 1945 as compared with 1938, and 
most of them in volume, too. Particularly 
outstanding are the figures for ammonium 
compounds, copper sulphate, disinfectants 
and insecticides, sodium compounds (es- 
pecially caustic soda), drugs, and coal-tar 
dyes. For the actual figures we would 
refer the, reader to the official publication ; 
they speak sufficiently eloquently for 
themselves. The one group of figures 
which is at first sight disappointing con- 
cerns the coal-tar products ‘‘not other. 


wise specified,’ i.e., not including dye. 


stuffs and drugs. Though benzol shows a 
big rise (smaller since 1944) and cresylic 
acid a continuous upward curve, there is 
a notable drop in the heavy products. 
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The reason for this is not far to seek: we 
need them at home. Pitch, for example, 
is in demand for fire briquettes, creosote 
for hydrogenation, and both for creosote- 
pitch fuel mixture. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that the roads of this 
country have been neglected for six years 
and enormous quantities of binders are 
needed. The pre-war consumption was 
1,000,000 tons; this year we shall use 
500 ,000-600 ,000—all we can expect to get. 
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One final point, but a most important 
one: that is, the indirect aid given by 
chemicals to the export trade. A hidden 
volume of chemicals is contained in almost 
every item recorded in the accounts— 
glass, textiles, leather, paper, and so on. 
The exact amount could not be reckoned 
save by the most laborious analysis, but 
every industrial chemist can feel assured 
that it is very large, and a valuable con- 
tribution to the total of these vital figures. 








NOTES AND 


What, No Chemist ? 


FTER a good deal of rather feverish 

publicity and a somewhat unnecessary 
parade of mystery in the House of Com- 
mons, the names of eight-ninths of the 
constituent members of the National Coal! 
Board have been announced. These 
members, we believe, are unexceptionable 
in their efficiency and respectability; and 
anyone who expected a display of fire- 
works must feel a sense of disappoint- 
ment. Lord Hyndley, the chairman, is 
managing director of Powell Duffryn and 
has an extensive knowledge of the work- 
ing of coal in its most modern aspects. 
Sir Walter Citrine and Mr. Ebby Edwards 
are trade union leaders of the highest re- 
pute and ability. Sir Charles Ellis, 
F.R.S., is fully competent to represent the 
physicists, as are Sir Charles Reid and 
Mr. T. E. B. Young the engineers. The 
records of Mr. J. C. Gridley and Mr. L. H. 
Lowe, among the merchants and the 
chartered accountants respectively, testify 
to their high qualifications for the coming 


task. We are told, moreover, that a vice- 
ehairman ‘‘selected for administrative 
and organising experience,’’ is to be 


appointed. But where do the chemists 
come in? Perhaps they will be expected 
to take a back seat on the Industrial Con- 
sumers’ Council, with the inestimable 
privilege of notifying their conclusions to 
the Minister, the latter being in no way 
bound to take any notice. Can it be that 
the Ministry of Fuel is trying to keep 
alive the outworn notion that coal is 
simply something that is (a) dug up, and 
(b) burnt to provide heat? Are the coal 
by-product industries regarded as being 
too unimportant to be considered by 
the Board? Or is it because their 
nationalisation yet hangs in the balance 
that they have no spokesman in this 


COMMENTS 


august company? Here are many ques- 
tions: while still unanswered they leave 
in our mind a grave doubt whether the 
problem of our greatest national industry 
is really going to be tackled as it should 
he. 


More Metallur¢gists 


His country must have more metal- 

lurgists. The war exposed the short- 
age to a wide circle of influential opinion, 
though the fact had been evident in pro- 
fessional circles for a long time. Some 
practical steps to remedy the deficiency 
are now being taken, and handsome gifts 
towards this end have lately been made, 
one by a combination of non-ferrous metal 
interests, the other by the Mond Nickel 
Company, both of which are reported in 
further detail later on in this issue of THE 
CHEMICAL AGE. Dr. W.-T. Griffiths, 
chairman of the Mond. Nickel Company, 
reckons that we require about 100 new 
trained metallurgists every year, whereas 
before the war the average number in 
training was only about 30. These figures 
cover the metal-using industries in the 
Dominions as well. Official recognition of 
the problem has resulted in the prepara- 
tion of a D.£.1.R. report, which is now 
being studied; its publication should be of 
the highest interest. The new Mond 
Nickel scholarships aim at the training of 
five men of the particular promise during 
the next fifteen years, and are worth about 
£700 per annum each. We are glad to 
note that the terms have been conceived 
on a broad basis: the selected students are 
to travel, so that they may study the in- 
dustry under unfamiliar conditions; botb 
the administrative and the technological 
sides of the profession are provided for; 
and it is specially noted that chemists, 
physicists, and mathematicians are all 
necessary to a properly balanced metallur- 
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gical industry. With this, and with the 
establishment of a Chair of Industrial 
Metallurgy at Birmingham, the industry 
would appear to have its sails set for a 
prosperous voyage. 
The Secret Out! 

— months past, the Press, technical 

and non-technical, has been trving its 
best to persuade the Ministry of Supply to 
release a photograph of the Government 
penicillin factory at Speke, outside Liver 
pool, but to no avail. An applicatior 
made only this week elicited the informa 
tion that something might be done about 
this “‘in two or three months’ time.”” It 
would appeal that there is a strong con 
Ingent, at the Ministry of Supply. of the 
‘E.A.W. Boys’’ (England Always Wrong) 
—to borrow a quip from the immortal 


] 


foaturad +}, 
prominentiy teatured in the 


nrst number ot a new | rench scientince 
. ] } } } 
rh: , lfomes. App its ive Gd Lilie’ - 


column picture of the factory 1n the state 
of completion which it had reached in the 
summer of 1945! The article, be it said. 
is no unofficial compilation, but from the 
pen of Sir Howard Florev himself. We 
have no guarrel with our French contem- 
porary: rather we congratulate them on 
their enterprise, and wish them a long and 
prosperous career. But this is surely 
carrying the “‘export drive’’ to absurdity: 
and for the British Press to be fobbed off 


with a casual promise from leisurels 
oticialdom that ‘‘something’™’ will be don: 
In a couple of months is little short of ar 
nsult 1 ts readers, in view of the tact 


that there is now no possible. or even 
ble.) The British 
read ny public is becoming Tor used to this 


sort of “‘censorship by default’; and we 
] 
' 


Yason ror Secrecy, 


} . } “ 
most strong] that suppression oT this 


‘ 
— 


‘ 
kind should not be allowed to pass upre 


Government Scientists’ Grievance 


A CAREER in the Civil Service ‘‘equal 
t that ot ther stafts ot comparabl 
quality” has been ) mised TO sclentists 


by Mr. Glenvil Hall, Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury. n a letter addressed t: 


the Parliamentary and Sclentine (‘om.- 


mittee. “So tar from accepting the 
view. the goes on t sav. “‘that the 
scientis ! rt the administrative 
office) e® alm ts to ensure that sclentine 
workers will . . . be in as good a positiot 
as other staff.’ = further stated tha 
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o which individuals will be appointed on 
their own merits as scientists. and inde- 
pendently of the number of such posts re- 


quired for the normal work of the depart- 


ment in which they serve. That sounds 
very satisfactory, but we tind it difficult 
to reconcile with the lacts as they stand. 
According to the aeronautical corres- 
pondent of The Times, nearly 2000 scien- 
tists and technicians have recently been 
declared “redundant” b\ the Ministry ol 
Aircraft Production. They complain that 
this decision has come without warning, 
before the Civil Service Commission could 
hntervView th se who had ap] lied ror reten 


+ ] 


on. and in spite ot ofticial assurances 


that research work would continue on a 
large scale. At a meeting of the aggrieved 
scientists it was urged that consideration 
should be given to the employment of the 
existing team on new research work such 
as chemical, radar. electrical and strue- 
tural problems of production for civilian 
use. Mr. Glenvil Hall 


*? 


writes, in his 
letter already referred to: “‘You may be 
assured that the Government will en- 
deavour to remove any injustices that may 
’ Tt looks as though an injustice 
had emerged fa rly rapidly, and it would 
be no bad thing for both the Government 
and the Parliamentary and Scientific Com 
mittee to look into the question at once 


and —t i what Cali be done. 


emerge. 








Colorado Beetle 


‘¢ Chemical Warfare ”’’ in Channel 
Islands 


OLORADO Beetle, the greatest menace 
fee potato eultivation in Western Kurope, 
threatens the Channel Islands. The beetle 
gained a hold during the German occupa 
tion, and until it is eliminated Jersey can- 
t export potatoes to England. 

The Channel Islands’ Department of Agr 
culture has called in Plant Protection, Ltd., 
who successfully dealt with Colorado beetle 
outbreaks in England during the war. Th 
company will apply a beetle-killing chemical 
spray to the whole of the island’s crop. 
whieh covers 5000 acres in more tha ON 
small plots. In six weeks all] early potatoes 
will need to be spraved twice and ** lates ” 
will require three or more applications. 
senior technical officers have been put 1 
charge of each of the SIX sectors into which 
the island has been divided. Specially 
burt sprayvilg machines and a fleet of trac- 
tors will be used. In May and June, when 
spraying reaches its height, a total labour 
force of 250 will be 


(rerian prisoners 


‘ ngaged, icluding Many 
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Straw Cellulose for Feeding-Stuffs 
An Aid in Fighting the Food Shortage 


RASTIC reductions in the food ration 

for the inhabitants of Germany, coming 
so soon after Sir Ben Smith’s gloomy pro- 
nouncements about the world food situation, 
have brought the question of possible new 
sources of food supply into greater promin- 
ence than ever. Although the condition of 
the populations of occupied Western Europe 
Was not so near starvation as had been 
feared,- there is, nevertheless. an undoubted 
scarcity of vital carbohydrate products, and 
one Way of increasing the quantity of those 
available for human consumption would he 
to reduce the amount used as feeding-stuffs 
for animals, vet, nevertheless, keep the live- 
stock, instead of slaughtering them without 
hope of rapid replacement. It has been 
asked (see this journal, Mareh 2, p. 228 
whether our technicians have done nothing 
to develop the manufacture of fodder cellu- 
lose; and it is pleasant to he able to reply 
in the affirmative. 


Technical Trials 


We have already called attention (loc. 


cit.) to the valuable article published by 
Dr. H. E. Woodman in Agriculture (50 
No. 7, p. 308), and the matter has now been 


carried further thanks largely to the investi 


gations and trials carried out at Radcliffe 
by the East Lancashire Paper Mill Co., 
Ltd., and English Cellulose Derivatives, 


Ltd., of which Mr. C. G. Seddon was the 
moving spirit, with Dr. G. Ullmann in 
charge of the research department. 

It is, perhaps, not without significance 
of the awareness of our technical men of 
the urgency of this problem that two new 
editions of books on cellulose chemistry 
have appeared within the last month or so; 
and in the new edition of Marsh and Wood's 
hook (to be reviewed elsewhere in our 
columns) much fuller treatment has been 
given to the celluloses derived from henified 
plant materials, though this work is ad 
dressed mainly to textile chemists. 

It is now a well-known fact that durin: 
the war cellulose fodder was produced and 
used in large quantities in the Seandinavian 
countries, and, according to trustworthy 
information, in Germany also. Cellulose 
pulp made from wood in pulp mills was 
consumed extensively as animal feeding- 
stuff and went a long way towards helping 
those countries to keep their stock alive and 
healthy. The cellulose fodder replaced 
grain, hay, and other feeding-stuffs which 
were in short supply owing to the impossi 
bility of importing them, and because of 
small crops due to adverse weather condi 


* See COLMAN GREEN, this journal, March 2, p. 250. 


tions. In this country we have no 
supplies of wood available for cellulose 
manufacture; on the other hand, consider- 
able quantities of straw are to be had. 


large 


The Farm Process 


In 1940, I.C.I. were enthusiastically and 
patriotically engaged in an attempt to intro- 
duce on to farms a process consisting of a 
treatment of cereal straw with cold causti 
solution, whereby, after a thorough wash. 
a semi-pulp was produced having an _ in- 
creased digestibility and a higher feeding 
value, expressed as starch equivalent. as 
compared with raw straw. The process re- 
sembled one introduced into Germany by, 
Professor Beckmann, of Dahlem, in 1915-16: 
it Was strongly supported by the Ministry of 
Agriculture in the hope that the scheme 
might be accepted on the farm. flowever 
for various reasons, the process eould Licot 
be introduced. Firstly, the harassed 
farmers were not inclined to occupy them- 
selves with a chemical treatment, and a far 
from pleasant one at that, dealing as it doe- 
with a caustic solution. Further, the pre 
cess was not cheap, and, more serious still. 
it produced dangerous effluents with which 
it was practically impossible to deal satis- 
factorily, A few months ago Dr. B. A. 
Southgate, Director of the Water Pollution 
esearch Station, in a paper before the 
Midland Branch of the Institute of Sewage 
Purification, mentioned the impossibility of 
purifying the waste liquors from the manu 
facture of this type of cattle food. 

However, in Germany during the last 
war, textile mills having normal digesters 
available were forced to treat straw and 
other cellulosic materials with caustic solu 
tion, in order to produce this kind of fodder 
on an industrial scale. This effort also was 
unsuccessful, and for a_ technical reason 
which did not become clear until after the 
war. The failure was due to the fact that 
the boils, carried out in the manner habi 
tual with textile workers, were made with 
too low a concentration of caustic solution; 
so that the natural compounds— particularly 
lignin—which have a_ highly depressing 
effect on feeding value,t remained in the 
pulp. Animals refused to take the food, 
and it was a wry joke in those days to sa\ 
that horses preferred to die rather than be 
fed with the stuff. 

The investigations of the Radeliffe team, 


under Mr. Seddon and Dr. Ullmann, pro 
ceeded on rather different lines. In the 


first place they tried, not without 


SOTLI¢ 


+ See PRINGSHEIM, Chemistry of the Monosacch- 
arides and Polysaccharides,” p. 202 (1935) 
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salutary effect, to split up the farm process 
into an alkaline pretreatment and a follow- 
ing caustic treatment. This, however, did 
not remove the objection of carrying out a 
chemical process on the farm; but it did 
reduce the cost. Meanwhile they had read 
in technical journals, particularly from 
Sweden, that owing to the shortage of carbo- 
hydrate feeding materials the Swedish 
Ministry of Agriculture had bought up large 
quantities of wood pulp which had become 
available owing to lack of export possibili- 
ties, and that these had been converted in 
the factory into completely satisfactory 
‘ cellulose fodder.”’ 

in the Radcliffe process the straw was 
wiled fully down, and the cellulose content 
was thus greatly increased, to about the ex- 
tent of that present in the Swedish cellulose 
fodder, thus achieving the removal of the 
depressing impurities—notably the lignin 
part—which are naturally present in cellu- 
losic materials. The cellulose is practically 
the only portion which has feeding value, 
and it is the resultant high proportion of 
cellulose in the prepared pulp which justi 
fied the expectation that such fodder may 
best serve to feed animals equipped with 
suliable digestive apparatus. However, the 
teclinicians at Radcliffe, being reluctant t 
draw conclusions by analogy, wished to have 
definitive evidence whether the cellulos 
contained in the straw would give the sam« 
excellent results as wood cellulose. Natur- 
allv, only the animals themselves could give 
the answer. 


Official Support 


Accordingly, with the willing support of 
Mr. Wootton-Davies, then M.P. for the 
Heywood and Radcliffe division, the door- 
were opened to the authorities, particularly 
the Ministry of Agriculture, who alread, 
had evidence of the good results obtained in 
Sweden with cellulose fodder made from 
vood. Feeding trials in bulk were arranged, 
and carried out in three of the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s stations, under the _ super- 
vision of Dr. Woodman, and his article in 
Agriculiure, already cited, summarises the 
‘* That the fibre of the fodder cel 
lulose really consists of non-lignified cellu 
Dr. Woodman says, ‘‘ was confirmed 
by the results of digestion trials with pigs. 
The experimental ration was composed of 
300 gm. of maize meal, 700 gm. of middlings, 
450 gm. of crude carcass meal, and 700 gn 
of the fodder cellulose; the cellulose formed 
about 32 per cent. of the total ration. No 
molasses was included in the diet, which 
was fed and readily consumed. The pigs 
were able to digest and assimilate 85 per 
cent. of the fibre in the fodder cellulose, a 
proof that this constituent consists of cellu- 
lose unmixed with any significant amount of 
lignin. 

‘‘It would appear justifiable to conclude 


results. 


lose,”’ 
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from the results of the digestion trials that, 
provided adequate provision is made in 
respect of protein, minerals, and vitamins. 
fodder cellulose made from wheat straw b\ 
the paper-making process should be able t 
replace oats or dried sugar-beet pulp, pound 
for pound, in the rations of sheep and 
eattle.”’ 


The Economic Side 


Dr. Woodman stated that the processe- 
which had then been investigated suggested 
that the cost of production, and therefore 
the selling price of the cellulose fodder. 
would be high in relation to its feeding 
value, but matters have advanced consider- 
ably since 1943; and the Radcliffe tecnni 
cians have succeeded in manufacturing 
cellulose fodder at a very low price, at any 
rate in so far as it is made in connection 
with paper-pulp production. 

It now appears possible, in this country 
am? elsewhere, to produce this cellulose 
fodder immediately to help in reducing the 
enormous shortage of carbohydrate foods. 
Many textile digesters are available, and it 
appears possible as well to produce addi- 
tional quantities in pulp mills, while there 
is evidence to hand that even simpler de- 
vices, either already available or capable 
of rapid installation, could serve the pur- 
pose equally well. It is well known that 
large amounts of cereal straw are available, 
and if the matter is taken up with the neces. 
sary energy, cellulose fodder could be pre- 
pared quite soon, yielding about 45 tons of 
feeding-stuffs from 100 tons of straw. It 
has also been proved definitely possible to 
produce alcohol and yeast from the same 
tvpe of purified pulp. This, however, 
would require more time to be started, but 
it is hoped to deal with the subject in a 
future article. 

The use of grain suitable for human con- 
sumption to manufacture industrial aleoho! 
or to feed cattle is manifestly unjustifiable 
in these days; and the repiacement of these 
materials by purified cellulose is surely 
possible. Not only in Britain, but also on 
the Continent of Europe could this method 
be employed to supplement animal feeding- 
stuffs, and aid in mitigating the grain short- 
age. In his Press conference last month the 
Minister of Food was asked whether he was 
aware of the possibility of replacing from 
other sources the millions of tons of wheat 
of which the world is short. His answer 
was reported as being: ‘‘If it could be 
made up from any source at all, nobody 
would be happier than this Government.” 

Cellulose fodder means keeping livestock 
by feeding them with something other than 
grain, etc., which is to be consumed only by 
hungry mankind. For this reason President 
Truman has forbidden, or at least rigidly 
restricted, the feeding of animals with any- 
thing suitable for human nutrition. 
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Safety Considerations in Plant 
Design—II , 


by JOHN CREEVEY 


T occasionally happens that some of the 
advantages of the technical performance of 


chemical plant are offset by imconvenience 
or awkwardness of operation. Such faults 
must be traced to the designer. I do not 


refer to any 


of those self-contained pieces 
of equipment 


providing for a_ particula: 
operation, such as size reduction, filtering. 
evaporation, or one of the many other unit 
operations essential to processing, but rather 


>? 


to complete processing plant incorporating 
various individual unit operations. Never- 
theless, the same faults may be found in 


multiple assemblies of one and the same unit 
operation, the cause often being due to th 
adaptation of plant of defined capacity to 
suit available floor space and headroom. 
This is emphasised particularly in plant oi 
tower-like form, even anything in the nature 
of towers used for distillation or for absorbing 
or serubbing gases or vapours. 


When cons side ring floor levels, the design: 
may either adjust his design to suit thy 


floors of an existing building, or put the 
needs of the plant first and foremost, especi- 
ally when a new building has to be erected. 
It may be advantageous to alter the ideal 
functional dimensions of the plant to suit 
existing floor levels. prianggy-very he it should 
be remembered that the building is essen 
tially a scaffolding giving access to different 
parts of the plant, not “only for operation, 
ut for maintenance, and that ‘t carries any 

cessary protection against the weather. 


Building Design 


In designing a building to suit the need 
of the plant, much can be done to reduce 
common accidents to the minimum. For 
example, careful consideration should be 
viven to the placing of stairways, ladders 
and hatches, also to the position of anv 
hoist, elevator, or conveyor for inter-plant 
movement of material. Not onlv must safety 


railing surround platforms above ground 
evel, but it must be sufficiently high to 


protect any worker on the platform. Toe 
boards at platform level are desirable, not 
only to prevent tools from falling, but to 
vive a feeling of security for the feet when 
the eye is otherwise engaged in plant 
operating duties. 

In any plant essentially concerned with 
bringing an ascending gas or vapour into 
intimate contact with a descending stream 
of liquid, one central control station for 
operating all valves is desirable. Such 


valves may have to be opened or closed or 
merely throttled in co-ordination to give the 
optimum conditions between the two phases 
passing in countercurrent in the tower, and 
any haphazard arrangement for operating 
the valves by means of extension handles, 
levers, or any other recognised means, may 
cause confusion serious enough to bring 
about an accident. In every case where 
there is remote control, an indicator should 
be placed near each handle, lever or switch 
gear to show the operator just what is hap- 
pening when that handle or lever is moved. 
This indication may be direct, such as a 
pointer moving over a_ scale—a mere 
mechanical device functioning co-operatively 
with the handle or lever, and showing the 
directional result of any movement; alterna. 
tively, it may be resultant indication, such 
as a thermometer showing the rise of tem- 
perature when a valve is turned to admit 
steam or to cut off cooling water. 


Centralisation of Control 


For intricate 


plant, centralisation of every 
aspect of 


control at one point or control 
station is desirable. Here, the immediate 
response to turning a valve should be visible 
even while the valve is being turned, so far 
as this may be achieved. Such methods of 
watching and controlling a process need not 
become unduly complicated; an even balance 
of commonsense should ultimately decide 
whether or not some simpler means could be 
adopted for watching and controlling any 
particular factor entering the reaction. For 
instance, the reading of a distant thermo- 
meter or pressure gauge can be aided by a 
small telescope permanently mounted and 
focussed. If the reading of either thermo- 
meter or pressure gauge is most essential 
before a certain valve is turned, that valve 
may be so arranged as to be locked against 
movement until the telescope is turned into 
position for use. Such an _ arrangement 
serves as a reminder that the distant instru- 
ment has to be read. 

Possible disastrous results of awkward or 


clumsy operation of chemical plant need 
minimising. This feature of design has 
often been neglected. Again considering 


the case of a tower-like construction where 
gas or vapour are passing in countercurrent 
with liquid, it can happen that control of 
the plant is lost by the mere entrainment 
of a large amount of liquid caught and 
carried off in the ascending stream of gas 
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r Vapou This trouble is commonly due 
iv inattention in supervising the smaller de- 
tails of operation. To avoid disastrous re 
sults, a disengaging device for the entrained 
liquid must be provided. If operating pres 
sure demands sensitive means of control], the 
vecessary needle valves should be suppl 
nented by anticipatory pressure indicators. 
The contingency that the operator may sud 
ienlv fall ill has also to be considered 
Whatever is most likely to happen first in 


Tine subsequent functioning ol th plant 
may, perhaps, be avoided by fixing some 
automatic safety device, such as a spring 


oaded safety valve. As it 
that the spring-loaded safety valve may not 
nection (because of bad maulntenance, fo. 
nstance), an additional! safetv feature 1- 
n the shape of a disc designed for 
predetermined pressure. 
simple in constr 
1100, and normally so foolproof in operation, 
that it provides an excellent means for 
obtaining safetv where hazardous interna! 
pressure is involved. 


is also possible 


+ 
—~ 


IgVestler 
Dursting at 
[he bursting dise is so 
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Blockage of Nozzles 


hnOoZZies in a towel of the TVpe 
instanced are liable to suffer block 
there is likelihood pf the presence 
of tiny solid particles in the stream ot 
iquid. To avoid this, the liquid fed to such 
nozzles should pass through a strainer sufh 
iently fine in mesh to hold back all particles 
of a size likely to cause trouble. To b 
emhcient, strainers must be easil\ accessib| 
for cleaning. Regular inspection of all de 
vices requisite to safe operation is impo! 
tant for ensuring rigid attention to mau 
tenance. 

It is of great advantage to the designe: 

gain experience by understudving a main 
man. Low over-all costs of main 
result from certain featur 
better thought out as ti 
maintenance experien 
than otherwise. Better knowledge of t! 
restrictions of any confined space Can wv: 
vained by the designer if he cuts out a littl. 
paper man, correct to scale, for the purpos 
of trailing him between interlaced masses ol! 
pipework, as wel as around awkwas 


Spra\ 
read\ 


ige if 


— 


tehnaice 
nance, hich 
f design. are 


sult of practical 


' 


orpners. 

Just as convenience of access must be re 
arded as an important feature of 
so are we to be reminded of other common 
Almost any tall piece of plan 
f the liquid-gas contacting ivpe has certall 
liquid will accumulate when 
plant is shut down. These accumu 
ations, if thev cannot be avoided bv refine 
ments of design, can be removed bv means 
of built-in svphons or drams, purged away 
if need be, without risk of coming in con 
tact with platforms, pipework insulation, 
smaii fittings Keiv to suffer injury. Suc! 
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fuming or may even give off poisonous 
vapour. Moreover, if at any point above 
sround level there is risk of liquid emerge 
ing when a manhole or inspection door }: 
opened, or while removing a flange or fitting 
connected with the internal svstem of th 
plant, it is wise to have the platform at 
that level provided with a deep water-tight 
curb to catch the leakage and pass it direct 
to a drain. Such water-tight curbs hav 
also proved useful on plant where product: 
of high monetary value are being handled. 
because they allow useful salvage of any 
eakage or unavoidable drainage. 

Bolted joints call for more detailed atten 
tion on certain types of plant. Where there 
are high pressures and temperatures, o1 
vhere the fluids are of explosive or letha 
nature, the bolted flange joints should be 
nade up with metal or metal-jacketed gas 
Kets held firmly in place by grooves or r 
cesses cut in the face of the flanges. Wher 
bolted-down equipment must remain tight 
against vibration, there is definite advantage 
in using foundation bolts of extra length, 
the excess being taken up by pipe spacers. 
These bolts hold more tightly than those ol 
the length actually needed and normally 
used, because they stretch slightly and hav: 
more resilience. Such foundation bolts dé 
not fracture from effects of crystallisation at 
the root of the screw thread. Cork and 
rubber may also be used to absorb vibration. 
but here it is a wise precaution to mak 
electrical contact with the earth to avon 
trouble should there be accidental leakage ol 
current from an electric motor somewher 
on the plant, or when moving machinery 1}; 
lable to build up a static charge. 








Fellowships in Metallurgy 
Mond Nickel Co.’s Gift 
R. W. T. GRIFFITHS. president oi 


the Institute of Metals, announce 
last week that the Mond Nickel Company 
of which he is chairman, had offered £50,000 
to the five metallurgical institutes—the Iro 
and Steel Institute, the Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy, the Institute of Britis! 
lfoundrvmen, the Institute of Metals, and 
the Institution of Metallurgists—fo1 addi 
ional special traiming =o of metallurgica 
students. This gift will enable awards of 
at least five substantial fellowships t lL) 
made annuaily for the next 15 years. 

The purpose is to assist the speedier anda 
fuller application to industrial practice of 
the results of pure research. If the donor s 
suggestions are accepted, the fellowships 
will be used to provide opportunities to studs 
the industry in other countries, for training 
in administration, or for the study of indu 
trial economics, 0! SO othe aspect Ol 


busimess or industry. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 





Insecticides 


Sin,—Why is it that about this time of 
the vear we get much information, mostly 
sarbled, on what the new insecticides have 
done and will do? Is it, perhaps, because 
the sales managers and their back-room boys 
are sharpening their pencils, preparatory t 
the opening of the new season? Or do ‘hey 
just look for heads to hit as and when oOppor- 
tunity offers? 

I live in Kent where I grow hops and 
rruit, two products which seem to be more 
subjected to the attacks of insect pests than 
are general products grown in other parts of 
the country. We Kentish farmers have to 
lave good insecticides to protect Gur erops 
AIG naturally we try all the latest ones. 

Mr. G. Colman Green, who contributes 
so much to THE CHEMICAL AGE, is obviously, 
a gentleman who collates and collects in- 
formation on drugs and fine chemicals, and 
puts out his information in a condensed form 
for the benefit of his fellow chemists. All 
very proper and right, but his recent (THF 
CHEMICAL AGE, March 2) collection of com- 
inents on insecticides illustrates how danger- 
ous this method of passing on information 
can be, unless the collector is aware of the 
fact that much of what passes as scientific 
data in the literature is but light-hearted 
propaganda. 

Mr. Green cannot be speaking from hi- 
own experience when he says that ** Gam- 
mexane is more effective towards the 
troublesome grain weevil than any other 
known insecticide’’ DDT, he asserts, *‘ is 
said to have only one-fifteenth of the action 
of Gammexane against the grain weevil.” 
He is merely repeating the claims of an en.- 
plovee of the firm manufacturing Gam- 
mexane. At the time of Dr. Slade’s paper 
1 protested against these claims (which may 
have arisen as a result of but few exper!- 
ments) in your columns and advised the 
manufacturers of both Gammexane and 
DDT to await further experimentation. 


Conclusions from Tests 


I have, during the past 12 months, tested 
both DDT and Gammexane and have no 
hesitation in saying that to say that DD1 
has only one-fifteenth of the action of Gam- 
mexane against the grain weevil, is non- 
sense. I will go further and say that if 
DDT is treated with an activating material 
it can be made 100 per cent. effective against 
the grain weevil, and only a 100 per cent. 
effective insecticide is of any use against the 
crain weevil, because if you leave alive only 
25 per cent. of a given infestation then this 
25> per cent. will multiply and vou are no 
better off. 

The next thing which struck me in Mr 
Greens attack on DDT was his statement 
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‘that it had been found to be highly toxic 
to man during the past 12 months when 
injected per os or percutaneously in an 
organic solvent,’ and goes on to say “* this 
is not unexpected in the light of information 
previously collected from animal toxicity 
experiments.” Is it too much to ask to 
what information he is referring, and by 
whom it was collected? Could it have been 
put out by the makers of competitive insec- 
ticides? He does not say. He then goes 
on: ** For the first time a death and very 
severe toxic symptoms have been reported.”’ 
[ presume he is not speaking of the same 
case, but of two different ones. I think | 
can identify them from reports which ap- 
peared in the Pharmaceutical Journal. I 
endeavoured to investigate these reported 
cases of poisoning by DDT, but was utterly 
unable to find any evidence that there had 
actually been a death from DDT poisoning. 
The case appeared to rest upon the report 
of a doctor that he had heard that a case 
of death from DDT poisoning had occurred 
in some town, the name of which he had 
forgotten, 


A Non-existent Chemist ? 


Then there was the case of the chemist 
employed in a works manufacturing DDT, 
who, so it Was said, had rubbed his hands 
in the substance dissolved in an organk 
solvent. and had promptly gone down with 
the most astonishing symptoms that anyone 
had ever heard of. Inquiry at the works of 
the only firms known to be manufacturing 
DDT failed to reveal the name and address 
of this unhappy man. Perhaps he will come 
forward, but until he does I for one refuse to 
believe he ever existed. 

As a farmer [ am not impressed either by 
Mr. Green's statement that Levis and 
Richards had investigated the toxicity of 
DDT against hanging-drop cultures of various 
chick-embryo tissues, or that emulsions of 
DDT * gave a high rate of kill in from 45 
minutes to 76 hours when injected into 
mice.”” Nobody, I hope, contemplates going 
round with a hypodermic needle nobly trying 
to stick DDT into an insect, and, having 
missed, getting a mouse with it. I can only 
say that if there was any danger in working 
with DDT, then many of us who have been 
using it in field work would be dead to-day. 

I have had full-strength DDT blow into 
my eyes and have had to wash it out with 
an eve-bath containing plain water, with. 
out any il! effects bevond a somewhat in- 
flamed eve. My hands have been frequently 
immersed in solutions of DDT in organic 
solvents, vet I have never experienced any 
of the symptoms described by the chemist 
who was supposed to have had nervous 
reactions after a litthe DDT and benzene 
had dried out on the back of his hand. | 
have had DDT both in emulsion form and 
in powder form in cuts on my hands and 
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arms when I have been using it. I have 
swallowed DDT accidentally, and beyond 
the fact that it leaves a most persistent 
taste in the mouth [ have suffered no ill- 
effects, although I cannot recommend it as 
a steady diet. The crowning test came when 
one of my men administered a drench of 
DDT in water to a cow in mistake for 
M. & B. I assume that she had nearly } lb. 
of it, but as far as I could tell she suffered 
no ill-effects beyond not being very keen on 
her food for a few days. My dogs, sheep, 
and fowls have had quite strong DDT pow- 
der dusted upon open cuts and sores, with 
but little discomfort to them, but with fatal 
results to the parasites they harboured. 


Activated DDT 


There can be no question of the efficacy 
of DDT, particularly the activated type 
(made by the Acme Chemical Co., of Ash- 
ford, Middlesex). This kills green-fly and 
caterpillars, against which standard DDT 
is not too good. Activated DDT powder is 
completely effective against lice on hops, 
and this vear I have decided to cut out al! 
winter and summer washes and use the pow- 
der in my apple orchards to contro] weevil, 
ecodlin moth, and caterpillar. I have not 
yet used Gammexane on a large scale be. 
cause my wife objects to the smell of it in 
the house and in the barns, but | 
that my neighbour who used it last year in 
connection with the control of weevil in his 
Kentish cobs is this year using DDT, 

You will recall that one of the Agricul- 
tural Colleges in Wales carried out some 
experiments on the use of DDT in sheep 
dip and described it as being very success- 
ful. I was anxious to try it for mvself and 
wrote to them to inquire how they applied 
it; in other words, what vehicle they used 
Believe it or not, I received a reply that 
they were not allowed to tell me, as it was 


notice 


a secret which was the property of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. As you, Mr. 


Editor, well know, since I showed vou some 
in 1945, I was able to find a vehicle which 
J obtained locally and I used DDT in a 
sheep dip and found that, provided the sheep 
were dipped before the fleeces had been 
damaged by fly, they were immune for the 
rest of the season, and it was no uncommon 
thing to find dead blow-flies in the fleeces. 
Yet the scientists employed by the Govern- 
ment to advise the poor simple farmer re- 
fused to tell me how best to use this mar- 
vellous remedy against one of the greatest 
curses of the sheep farmer. | 
Chemists ought to be made to work on the 
land with the stuff they sell. I wonder how 
they would eat their meagre rations after a 
day in the hot sun dipping sheep in an 
arsenical bath. Would they, I wonder, 
vomit as I have seen my men do? Would 
they run to pick up weakly sheep that drop 
on the road, after an arsenic dip? Have 
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they ever seen the weak and enfeebled 
physique of the labourers who work con- 
stantly with nicotine dusts in the hop 
gardens, where even the old horse, used to 
draw the sulphurator, bleeds at the nose and 
stands trembling at the end of a row, before 
starting back into the cloud of nicotine dust ° 
Even the invented horrors of DDT are as 
nothing compared with the realities «| 
arsenic and nicotine. 

You are probably wondering why I write 
all this. J cannot put it into the staid and 
formal language of Mr. Colman Green and 
the various advocates of different insecti- 
cides, but what I feel is that these chemists 
and scientific men are wasting too much 
time on finessing and manceuvring for posi- 
tion and are taking advantage of the fact that 
they are able to confuse tie ignorant lay- 
man with high-falutin talk about ‘ inosi- 
tols’’ and the ‘‘bios complex,’’ with the idea 
of persuading him against using other reime- 
dies than those they suggest, so that ever) 
new discovery is surrounded by a cloud of 
words and it takes years for the simple man 
to determine what the truth is. If 1 felt 
that their reluctance to furnish us with 
reliable information was due to caution or 
to save us from possible dangers, I could 
not and would not object, but DDT has 
now been used on millions of people without 
ill-effects, yet we still have the same ol<d 
re-hash of toxicity rumours.—Yours faith 
fully, 

F. N. Pickett, M.I.Mech.k 

Tenterden, Kent. 

March 6. 








A.P.V.’s Indian Company 


Plans for Chemical Plant 


HE Aluminium Plant and Vessel Co.. 
Ltd., of Wandsworth Park, London, 
S.W.18, has formed an Indian subsidiary 


company, known as the A.P.V. Engineering 
Co., Ltd., which is now responsible for deal- 
ing with Indian inquiries for all A.P.Y., 
manufactures. These include equipment in 
aluminium, stainless steel, and copper fo! 
the dairy, food, brewing, paint, and fruit 
juice industries; transport tanks; and distil. 
lation and other plant for the chemical in- 
dustry. At present all inquiries should be 
addressed to P.O. Box 2492, Calcutta. 
Limited production facilities will be avail. 
able, but more extensive facilities will be 
provided when machinery, on its way from 
this country, has been installed. The inten- 
tion is to manufacture all the more bulky 
products in India, but the specialised pro- 
ducts are sent from this country. 











What is described as a ‘‘ soapless soap "' 
is now being marketed by a number of 
U.S.A. chemical firms. 
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Chemical Works and the Factories Act 


I. General Arrangements 
by B. S. DYER, B.Sc., A.R.1.C. 


HIS series of articles has been written 

with the purpose of providing an intro- 
duction to an understanding of the require- 
ments of the current Factories Act and simi- 
lar legislation applied to chemical works. 
The influence of chemists and chemical engi- 
neers is progressively expanding into man- 
agerial and non-technical spheres, and it is 
increasingly important that they should 
possess a sound knowledge of the related 
legislation. To the _ recently-graduated 
chemist, the realisation of the broader res- 
ponsibilities of a managerial post appears to 
accentuate his inadequacy of knowledge iu 
this direction, and it is felt that this account 
may be of use to such chemists, 


A considerable number of persons 
who are legally responsible for certain 
requirements under, say, the Factories 
Act, appear to be completely oblivious 
even of its existence. In too many 
factories at the moment it seems that 
divided responsibility in these wmatters 


leads to complete neglect of the require. 
ments, and all too often it is left to the 
factory inspector to point out discrepancies. 
in the hope, of course, that too much wil! 
not be seen by him. It is unlikely that the 
factory inspector can be familiar with the 
details of all processes carried out in all the 
factories in his district, and he can never 
be in such a good position in this respect as 
the person in charge of the work. It is 
am unsatisfactory state of affairs to wait for 
legal proceedings to point out infringements 
ussuciated with, perhaps, a fatal accident. 


Relevant Legislation 


it is not proposed to attempt to cover the 
whole of the legislation provided; indeed, 
that would be impossible in such an article. 
in the author’s experience, relevant legisla- 
tion applied to chemical works miay be 
divided into two classes: (a) that which is 
entirely the responsibility of the owner or 
occupier, and not normally delegated to the 
technical staff; and (b) that which is pre- 
dominantly associated with the day-to-day 
responsibility of the technical management, 
In class (a) may be placed those require- 
ments which in the normal course of events 
would be carried out by the clerical staff, 
possibly with the assistance of expert legal 
advice. It is, therefore, not proposed to deal 
in detail with this class, but rather to point 
out the sections of legislation under class 
(b) with which the works chemist should be 
familiar. 

Before dealing with specific requirements, 
it is as well to consider briefly the develop- 


ment of factory legislation in order to ap- 
preciate more fully the spirit of the require- 
ments. Before the Industrial Revolution 
working conditions were mainly fixed by the 
worker himself in his own home; but when 
the organisation of many workers into a 
single unit took place and the direction of 
this group came under the control of an 
employer, the conditions of work became 
such that legislation was necessary to avoid 
undue exploitation. It may therefore seem 
unnecessary to emphasise the fact that 
almost all the legislation is directed towards 
improving the working conditions (health, 
safety, and welfare) of the employees, but it 
appears that this is frequently overlooked in 
enforcing the regulations within the factory. 
Particularly is it strange to appreciate the 
difficulty of convincing workers of this fact 

unless the requirements of the Act are put 
to them in a reasonable way with the right 
type of propaganda, they appear to prefer 
to take risks which often have undesirable 
consequences. 

The First Acts 

The first Factory Act, which became law 
in 1802, dealt with the conditions of appren- 
tices ; further, and progressively more com- 
prehensive Factory and Workshop Acts were 
passed in 1878, 1901, 1929, and 1937. Unless 
otherwise stated, reference to the ‘* Fac- 
tories Act’’ will mean the latest Act of 
1937.1 In view of the reasons for this legis- 
lation, it is only logical to find the largest 
number of clauses, and the most detailed re- 
quirements, relating to those trades and 
occupations in which there has been the 
greatest abuse, and especially to those in 
which women and young persons are 
employed. 

Until comparatively recently—June 7, 
1940—the authority for enforcing the rele 
vant Act was vested in the Secretary of 
State and administered by the Home Office 
through the factory inspectorate, but ou 
that date the powers were transferred to the 
Minister of Labour and National Service as 
an amendment to the Defence (General) 
Regulations, 1939. The Factories Act of 
1937 consolidated much of the legislation 
already in existence and is based on wide 
experience accumulated in administering the 
previous Acts. It will readily be appre 
ciated how difficult it is to make an Act 
which is general enough to cover all fac- 
tories, and yet which at the same time is 
detailed enough to give specific direction for 
each type of work. This difficulty is over. 
come by making the Act itself as general as 
possible. and conferring on the Minister 
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power to grant exceptions from the Act and 
io make Rules, Regulations, and Orders rele- 
vant to it. Thus, many sections of the Act 
have subseqt ently been amplified and made 


more explicit, especially with reference to 
particularly hazardous industries. ‘These 
regulatious are gazetted in the same Wav a> 
other similar jegislation, as Statutory Rules 
and Orders, each being distinguished by a 

unber relating to its particular vear o! 
publication; thus the Operations at Un. 
fenced Machinery Regulations 1938" ars 


No. 

sectlolus 0 
Inspector of 
exemption 


641 of 1988. In addition, 
the Act empower th: 
Factories to grant 
from specific require 
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ments as he mav consider necessary. This 
arrangement then allows legislation to |» 


adjusted to modern standards of workinz 
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the publication Fuc 
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‘ xemiption in 
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ial lols, 
foree 
vearlyv in 


tory Orders,- compiled by the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service. It will be 
oted on perusal of this publication that a 
considerable number of regulations published 
prior to the 19357 Act are still in force, due 

the fact that this was largely a consolli- 
dating Act. Of these. probably the most im 
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are Tie 
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‘chemist 
tlations., No 


1922. =It is suggested 


portant to the works 
{ hemicéal] Works Reg 
1Yve. vazetted July 14. 


4) 


that ‘ Uptle > ol the Factors = Act of 1937 and 
f the current Factory Orders are indis 
pensable works of reference for every works 
cheniist 

It is not proposed to deal with other Acts, 
such as the Wo rkmen's Compensation Acts, 
although it is important that the works 


knowledge of them 
will be 


— should have some 


discussion colh- 
covered by the Factorie- 
direct responsibility ‘) 
technical manager 

scope of the Act * ex 
official defini- 


also: ‘ather, this 
fined to the sphere 
Act. n which the 
the works chemist or 
involved. That the 
may be seen from the 
tion of a ** factory” given in Section ‘151, 
the main provisions of the Act, with a f 

minor exceptions, applving equally to 
ernment tactories. OFT partic 


tensive 
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lar interest 


to the chemist is the fact that routine labora 
tories Whose work ts associated with that of 
the fact ry _ to be re varded as a part >] 
the Jatter. although research laboratories 
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Responsibility of Managements 
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Act and the relevant Reg rulations can per 
haps only be interpreted 1 unambiguously by 
with a legal] training, the chemist 
umber of examples of official 
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interpretation from the study of previous 
legal proceedings arising from the Act. A 
“ood information is contained i 
(le summaries of such cases published in the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Bulletin. 
It will be seen from this study that the onus 
for enforcing the Act is placed on the owne 
or occupier of the factory. A further 
of information relating to safety measures 


source of 


source 


and of value to the chemist in enforcing the 
requirements of the Act, is the publicatio 
Safety Rules for use in Chemical Works by 
the Association of British Chemical Manu 


facturers. ' 

In the normal factory set-up, the company 
iS represented by a series of officers in chara: 
f particular sections, and their responsibil 
ties are clearly laid down in Section 131 (5 
vhich provides that where at 
offence under this Act committed by a 
pany is proved to have been committed wit! 
the consent or connivance of, or to have 
ween facilitated by any neglect on the par 
of, any director, manager, secretary or othe) 
officer of the company, he, as well as th: 
company, shall be deemed to be guilty ot 
the offence and shall be hable to be pr 
eeeded against aud punished according], 
It therefore behoves every 


such officer tw Ly 
familiar with the sections of 


cor 


the Act whic! 
directly concern the operation of that par 
of the factory under his control. 


Responsibility of Workers 


It should be emphasised, however, that 
the worker himself has also a certain res 
ponsibilitvy under the Act. Section 119 (! 


provides that the worker shall use any means 


or appliance provided for his health 
safetv. and shall not wilfull 
interfere with or misuse any means, app! 


convenience or other thing provided 1 
of this Act.”’ Section Lg (2) pr 
worker shall not “wilfully 
reasonable cause do anything 
himself or others.’ In 
average 


worker appre 
f this section. a COL 


alice, 
pursuance 
vides that the 
without 
kely to endanger 
order to make tli 
ciate the implications of 
siderable amount of propaganda is 
sary. The difficulty often lies in making th: 
vorker unuderstand that particular 
are, in fact, dangerous; he has perhaps 
allowed to carry out an operation in a part! 
cular way for many years and no accident 
occurred, Continued familiarity cer 
breeds contempt in these matters, and 
in handling chemicals on a large 
scale. It is too late for, sav, a 
worker to begin wearing goggles after h¢ 
has lost his evesight through an acid splas! 
in a job which he has carried out success 
fully many times, but in which the poss 
bility of an accident was always present. | 
is the duty of the works chemist and for: 
man to foresee such occurrences and to insist 
that all possible precautions are observed. 
The records of legal proceedings indicat: 
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that despite the responsibility of the workers 
iii these matters, the company, and therefor: 
also the technical manager, is responsibl- 
for seeing that workers do not contravene 
the requirements of the Act. As a classic 
example may be cited the case of an ace! 
dent to a worker operating a guillotine, the 
guard of which had been removed by him 
self for easier operation. Although at first 
sight the worker appears to be responsible 
under Section 119, the company was con. 
victed for not ensuring that the guard was 

fixture and for insufficient supervision to 
ensure that the guard had not, in fact, bee) 
removed, 

In the continuation of this series, it is 
proposed to deal briefly with those specific 
sections of the Factories Act which mos* 
closely eoneern the works chemist or tech 
nical manager, and to link them with the 
amplifving Factory Orders. 

REFERENCES 
' Factories Act, 1937 (1 Edw. & & Geo. 6, Ch. 67 
7.37). (H.M.LS.O.: 26.) 
* Current publication is Factory Orders, 1944 Edition 
(H.M.S.0.: 5/-. 

, Industrial Accide nt Preve ntion Bulle tin pre duced 
by the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents, 
and issued by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service at about three-monthly intervals. 

* Safetu) Rules for use in Chemical Works, Association 
of British Chemical Manufacturers (1938 
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Carbide Syndicate 
Report of an International Revival 


CCORDING to a Swiss Press report th. 

International Carbide Syndicate whieh. 
like other international organisations, dis- 
uitegrated at the beginning of the war. is 
likely to be revived. This presumes, how- 
ever, that a possible agreement can be found 
between the various producers and espe 
clally between the Governments involved 
Before the war the syndicate consisted (>i 
Jl the European carbide-producing countries : 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Germany. 
France, Yugoslavia, Italy, Belgium, and 
Holland. while a special agreeinent existed 
vith the United States. Onlw Sovict Russia 
and Japan remained outside this organisa 
tion, which settled the price as well as ihe 
selling quota for export. But thy uation 
of the international carbide market has 
cha ced considerably in cohsequence of the 
war; South American and other countries. 
Which formerly covered their requirements 
of carbide from abroad, have established 
their own carbide works and made them 
independent of imports. Great 
the most important buyer o! 
carbide, has also realised her plans for thre 
establishment of her own works, which were 
prepared before the outbreak of the war. 
and made herself independent of imports, 
Although it was originally intended to cease 
this home production after the war, since 
it would hardly be economic, the Govern- 
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ment has now decided to increase the car- 
bide output, so that Great Britain in future 
is likely to withdraw very largely from the 
foreign market, 

In such circumstances it is not surprising 
to learn that the works of A. S Hafslund., 
near Sarpsborg, one of the four large Nor 
wegian carbide plants, with more than 300 
workers, lias decided to close down. This 
Is not only 1h cohlsequehce of the shrinking 
of the export market but also because ol 
difficulties in obtaining the necessary elec- 
iric energy. Before the war Norway was 
the largest carbide producer of Europe, her 
production amounting to 53,000 tons in 1926 
and even in 1940 to 27,300 tons. These 
quantities were mainly exported, Great 
Britain being always one of the principal 
buvers. In 1938 the export figure reached 
44,800 tons, of which not less than 42,500 
tons went to Great Britain, while in th 
first nine months of 1945 only 2590 tons 
against 6285 tons for the whole of 1944 
were exported. The three remaining Nor 
wegian carbide works are likely also to show 
u similarly reduced production figure. 

The largest Swedish carbide plant, the 
Stockholms Superfosfatfabriks A/B, is at 
present in full production as far as sufficient 
coal is available. It is characteristic of th: 
situation that no export licences have vet 
been granted, although before the war 
Sweden had a _ notable carbide’ export. 
amounting to 9330 tons in 1938, of which 
Great Britain and Argentina consumed 
about one-third each. 








BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
PLASTICS 


In their annual report, British Industrial! 
Plasties, Ltd., announce a trading profit of 
£280,681 (£240,107)—the net profit and divi 
dend were reported earlier (p. 222). It is 
stated that the demand for moulding pow- 
ders is still far beyond the capacity of th: 
company to supply, although production has 
been greatly expanded and should continu 
to increase. Others of the company’s pro- 
ducts are also in heavy demand for new 
uses in several basic industries, and as these 
(demands are not merely permanent, but 
likely to multiply, the directors have pur- 
chased seven acres of land at Oldbury, in 
cluding a large factory building adjoining 
the existing factory, for the purpose of the 


necessary extensions. 








Exports of potash trom Germany in 1946 
are estimated at 100.060 tons, to be delivered 
in batches of 20.000 tons. Manufacture ot 
fertilisers is scheduled as 
follows: Russian zone, 5500 tons: French 
zone, 1000 tons: British zone. 4000 tons: 
American zone. WW) te Is. 


hitrogenous 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CHEMISTRY OF 
CELLULOSE. By J. T. Marsh and F. C. 
Wood. (3rd Ed.). London: Chapman 
& Hall. Pp. 500. 32s. 

It seems but a short time since we had 
the pleasure of reviewing the second edition 
of this well known work. That a third 
edition has been called for after a Japse of 
only three years is evidence that the work 
has found a worthy place in the rapidly ex 
panding literature of cellulose chemistry. 
The scheme of presentation of this volume 
is essentially the same as that adopted for 
its predecessor. Opportunity has been taker 
to incorporate new knowledge here and 
there and a notable expansion of the text 
has been made in order to allow a fuller 
treatment of the celluloses derived from lig- 
nified plant materials, such as straw and 
wood, which received scant treatment in the 
earlier editions. The book is written by 
well-known exponents of textile science and 
is expressly intended ‘‘as a guide to the 
younger chemists who are entering those 
branches of our great industries which are 
concerned with cellulose.’’ It is to textile 
scientists that the work, as a whole, will 
appeal most, but Part V on the derivativés 
of cellulose will be valued by a much wider 
public. 

Part I deals with the occurrence and 
general properties of cellulose. The text is 
liberally supplemented by photomicrographs 
and diagrams illustrative of the growth and 
physical structure of five types of indus. 
trially important cellulosic materials. 4 
useful table giving the general composition 
of these representative raw materials is in- 
cluded. The purification of cotton is des- 
eribed in some detail and a brief account is 
given of wood pulping processes and the 
bleaching of wood pulp. In discussing the 
general properties of cellulose, prominence 
is rightly given to moisture relations and, in 
this connection, a new and informative sec 
tion is included on the beating of pulp. 

Many readers will regret the statement ou 
p. 64 that the time has not yet arrived for 
the publication of detailed information on 
the creasing properties of cotton. To some 
extent amends are made for this later on in 
the work by a few remarks on the crease- 
resistance of fibres in general. ** The pro- 
duction of crease-resisting cotton and rayon 
by forming certain synthetic resins in situ ”’ 
is still regarded by the authors as strictly 
yutside the scope of cellulose chemistry and 
the subject is, therefore, not discussed as, 
perhaps, only these authors could discuss it. 

The authors allow themselves sufficient 
latitude in Part II to include, under the 
general heading ‘‘ The constitution, mole- 
cular weight and molecular structure of cel- 
lulose,’’ a most interesting chapter on the 
structure and properties of a range of sub- 
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stances such us nylon, alginates, chitin, silk, 
wool, and regenerated protein, which are 
demonstrably not cellulosic. They all have 
at least two features in common with ceilu 
lose, however, in that they are composed of 
chain macromolecules and find application 
in the textile field. The remainder of this 
section treats the evidence relating to the 
molecular weight and structure of cellulose 
in @ Mauner which leaves little to be desired. 
The illustrations are excellent. Opportun- 
ity is taken to point out that although, 
hitherto, considerable attention has been 
devoted to the cellulose crystallite, the 
highly-orientated regions in cellulose do not 
characterise the material from all points of 
view. ‘‘ There are now indications that 
more notice will be taken of the amorphous 
regions.”’ 

In Part III detailed consideration is given 
to the dispersion of cellulose by bases, by 
iygroscopic substances, and by specific re- 
agents such as cuprammonium hydrate. 
Fluidity and its measurement are fully 
treated, while properties such as the affinity 
for dyes and the moisture relations of dis 
persed cellulose are discussed, accompanied 
by a series of X-ray diagrams providing 
evidence of structural changes induced by) 
mercerisation. Part IV deals with modifi 
cation by treatment with acids, leading to 
hydrocellulose, and by oxidising agents, 
leading to oxycellulose of which two distinct 
types are identified. Reference is made to 
recent American work on the oxidation of 
dry cellulose with dry nitrogen dioxide. 

In The Chemistry of Cellulose, hy Emil 
Heuser, which we recently reviewed in these 
pages, considerable prominence is given to 
the detrimental effect of ultra-violet light 
on cellulosic materials. In view of the 
interest this subject must have for both 
manufacturers and users of textiles, it is 
surprising that the authors of the present 
volume have not devoted more than a brief 
mention to it. 

There can be nothing but praise for 
Part V of the work, which deals very effec. 
tively with a wide variety of cellulose deri- 
vatives. The information, much of which 
has been obtained by careful examination of 
patent specifications, is presented in a con- 
cise and interesting manner. lieference is 
made to the recent development of water- 
soluble cellulose acetates, while a very full 
account is given of soda cellulose and of the 
viscose process. The concluding ‘‘ General 
Considerations ’’’ may be interpreted as a 
summary of the authors’ outlook on ce}lulose 
and the modern trends in its technology. 








The Aluminium Company of America has 
placed an order with a New York shipyard 
for a ship with an aluminium hull. The 
vessel will carry bauxite from Dutch Guiana 
to the United States. 
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Parliamentary Topics 


Antiseptics 
N the House of Commons last week, 
T Cotone! Stoddard Scott asked _ the 
Minister of Fuel and Power’ whether 
he was aware that under Section 8&8 
of the Coal Mines Act, 1911, 2 per 
cent. aleoholic solution of iodine, or 


other antiseptics approved by the Board of 
Trade, must be available for first aid under- 
ground; and, as other and more modern 
antisepties than iodine are available on the 
surface, what modern and more efficacious 
antiseptics had the Board of Trade approved 
for use underground. 

Mr. Shinwell: No alternative antiseptic 
to iodine has yet been approved for use 
underground. Practical trials are, however, 
being made to determine the effectiveness 
and general suitability under those condi- 
tions of other forms of antiseptic, and the 
position will be reviewed when the results 
of the trials are known. 

Silicosis in Tin Mining 

Mr. Beechman asked the Minister of Fuel 
and Power whether he was taking steps to 
assist research into protective measures 
against silicosis in tin mining, 

Mr. Shinwell: I have arranged to co- 
operate in an investigation recently started 
in Cornwall by the Medical Research Coun- 
cil. This investigation, so I am informed, 
will include X-ray examinations of men em- 
ployed in tin mining and tests to determine 
the preventive and curative effects of inhal 
ing aluminium powder. 


Linseed Oil 


Mr. Drayson asked the President of the 
Board of Trade why the allocation of linseed 
oil for incorporation in paints, varnishes, 
and enamels for the export trade is at pre- 
sent only 18 per cent. of the quantity re- 
quired to execute orders that are in hand. 

Mr. Belcher said there was a large and 
expanding demand for paint for housing and 
other essential purposes in this country, in- 
cluding the painting of highly manufactured 
goods destined for export markets. He was 
therefore afraid that the special allocation 
of linseed oil to the export group of the 
paint industry, which was increased last 
autumn, could not be further increased at 
present. 








Leather Chemistry 


Colloquium in Manchester 


WELL-ATTENDED meeting of the 

Manchester Group of the British Sec- 
tion, International Society of Leather 
Trades’ Chemists, was held on February 16 
at the Engineers’ Club, Manchester, when 
Dr. D. Burton, M.B.E., F.R.1.C., held a 
colloquium, and made reference to the 
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famous ones held by Professor Stiasny, with 
the hope that the Group would maintain 
their tradition. 

The first subject for discussion was the 


“ Functions of Acids in Vegetable ‘lan- 
ning.’’ Dr. Burton gave a picture based 


on X-ray diagrams, photomicrographs and 
the sizes of tannin particles, with measure- 
ments in Angstrom units. The mechanism 
of plumping was then discussed with special 
reference to the importance of the effect 
of salts; also the relations between the ex- 
tent of plumping, the pH and the acid con- 
tent of the liquor on the amount of tan 
fixation, the limitations of pH, and the 
effects of salts. The last question was: 
‘* What characteristics should the tannin 
molecules have to get maximum fixation?” 

Constituents of sulphated oils and the 
part they play in fat-liquoring and oiling 
off sole leather provided a second subject 
for discussion. It was generally agreed 
that works tests and examination of the 
emulsions give more information § than 
analyses. There was a lively discussion on 
the question of whether there is any com- 
bination between sulphated oils and veget- 
able leather, the way in which an oiling-off 
oil behaves when applied to leather, and 
the possibility of new oils, such as the phos- 
phorated oils. 








FRENCH COLONIAL MINERALS 


According to recent reports from France, 
minerals derived from the French Empire 
are playing an ever-increasing réle in the 
rehabilitation of Metropolitan France. It 
is estimated, for instance, that beryllium 
requirements of the light metal industries 
will total about 500 tons this year, calling 
for an_ intensification of beryllium-ors 
mining operations in Madagascar. As re- 
gards graphite production in Madagascar, 
sales amounted to about 6000 tons last year, 
equal to about one-half of the pre-war Jevel. 
This decrease is said to be mainly due to 
falling off in British purchases owing to 
high prices. Nickel production in New 
Caledonia went on uninterruptedly during 
the war, output being reserved solely for 
French needs. Stocks of chrome in the 
island amounted to about 40,000 tons on 
October 1, 1945, and have since then been 
shipped to France, the United States, 
Sweden, and Norway. Exports of lead 
from French Equatorial Africa will be re- 
sumed with the completion of the railway 
line linking the Mfouati mine with the 
Congo-Ocean railway. Annual output 
amounts to 80,000 tons of mineral of 53 per 
cent. lead content. There is a considerable 
demand for rutile from the French Came- 
roons. Production of Senegal ilmenite 
amounted to roundly 4500 tons last vear. 
sufficient to cover metropolitan require- 
ments. 
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New Control Orders 
Sulphur Prices Reduced 


ULL details have now come to hand con. 

cerning the Control of Sulphur (No. 5) 
Order, 1946 (S.R. & O. 1946, No. 302) which 
revokes the corresponding Nos. 1 and 2 
Orders, and reduces the maximum prices of 
sulphur ground from crude sulphur by 265s. 
per ton. 

The preliminary statement included in our 
last issue as we went to press (p. 272) should 
be revised as follows: for lots of not less 
than 4 tons, delivered at producer’s works, 
per ton, ground but not sieved or graded. 
£14: sieved or graded, according to mesh 
(under 120 to over 200 mesh). £14 15s. to 
£16 5s. Extra charges for smaller lots up to 
12s. 6d. per ton for lots less than 6 cwt.. 


, 
} 


but not less than 2 ewt. 








Digest of Statistics 


The Second Issue 


HE latest figures contained in the first 
7 issue of the Monthly Digest of Statistics 
H.M S8.O., 2s. 6d. net)—a review of which 
appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE last week 
see p. 253)—related chiefly to the month of 
November, 1945. Those for December ar 
embraced in the second issue, published this 
week. In some instances figures for January 
are also given, 

The estimated number of people emploved 
in chemical, explosives, coke-oven and by- 
product works (figures in thousands) d 
clined from 249.0 in November to 238.4 in 
December, 95.3 being female workers. Ther: 
was also a decline in the numbers emploved 
i the iron and steel industry, from 191.5 to 
189.5. The numbers employed in the manu 
facture of non-ferrous metals was almost the 
same as in November—78.4, as compared 
with 78.9. Another figure remaining almost 
static was the total of people emploved in 
making scientific Instruments—64.0, a-~ 
against 64.9, 

The raw materials section shows that pr 
divection of iron ore dropped from 249,000 
tons in November to 231.000 tons in Decem 
ber, but rose in January to 245,000 tons. Pig 
iron output, however, showed a progressive 
drop, the respective figures for the threes 
months being 150,000 tons, 145.000 tons. and 
144,000 tons. Figures (in thousand tons 
for virgin aluminium production reveal a: 
increase from 2.48 for November to 2.61 for 
December, while consumption dropped from 
7.9 to 5.9. 

The production of sulphuric acid () 
thousand tons) rose from 145.2 in November 
to 153.9 in December; that of superpho- 
phate dropped from &1.8 to 76.0; and that 
of compound fertilisers from 110.7 ta 97.9 
Consumption of pvrites (again in thousand 
tons) went up from 16.4 to 17.9, while con- 
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sumption of sulphur for the manufacture o! 
sulphuric acid rose from 14.0 to 15.0. Phos- 
phate rock consumption for fertilisers de- 
creased from 68.3 to 63.5, while 3.34 (as 
against 3.18) went for industrial purposes 
Another decrease was shown for basic slag 
consumption—from 52.4 to 45.7. Stocks of 
pyrites in December were 89, as compared 
with 97 in November, and those of sulphur 
for sulphuric acid manufacture declined 
from 66 to 61.8, while ammonia stocks, ex- 
cluding ammonia produced in by-product 
factories and converted directly into ammo. 
nium sulphate, rose from 5.07 to 6.77. 








German Technical Reports 
Details from Latest List 
PPENDED are details from the latest 
list of industrial reports by the British 
Intelligence Objectives Sub-committee 
(b.1.0.8.); the Combined Intelligence Ob 
jectives Sub-committee (C.1.0.8.); and the 
Field Information Ageney Technical, U.S 
Group, Control Commission (F.1.A.T.). 

BIOS 223. Visit to Austro-Americen 
Magnesite Co., Rudenthein, Austria (1s. 6d.). 

CIOS XXVII—9. Kupfer und Draht- 
werke, Osnabriick: Plant and Statistics: 
Iron, steel, copper, zinc, aluminium, and 
non-ferrous metal alloys (3s.). 

CIOS XXIVII—81. J. Riedel-E. de Haen 
A.G., Seelze: Miscellaneous chemical war 
fare items (ls.). 

CIOS XXX—34. Technical assistance on 
synthetic oils rendered the Japanese by 1.G. 
Farben (1s. 6d.). 

CIOS XXX—3. Styrofler: A_ plastic 
produced by Norddeutsche Seekabelwerke 
(6d.). 

CIOS XXA—83. The are process for 
acetylene production (\s. 6d.). 

CIOS XXXI—31. H. Koppers G.m.b.H., 
Essen: Coal and coke research (6d.). 

CIOS XXXII—8. Hexogen manufactur 


at the Bobingen factory of the G.m.b.H. zur 


berwertung chemischer Erzeugnisse (2s.) 
CIOS XXXII—107. 1.G., Leuna: Heavy 
chemicals based on hydrogen or hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide. Ammonia, synthetic 
petrol and synthetic alcohols, ete (20s.). 
FIAT 16. I.G. Farben, Wolfen. P-© 
fibres (6d.). 
FIAT 37. Perlon-U ; Polyurethanes at 


I.(;. Boringen, Augsburg (\s.). 








The Canadian Government has reimposed 
control over thorium-containing mineral- 
which are being studied as a possible source: 
of atomic energy. Export permits for manu 
factured goods containing thorium and meso 
thorium salts have been cancelled. As fa: 
as is known, Canada has no thorium deposits, 
India being the main source of this element. 
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Personal Notes 


Mr. E. A, O'NEAL has been appointed a 
director of Monsauto Chemicals, Ltd. 


Dr, L. A. JORDAN, Director of the Paint 
Research Station, gained a seat on Surrey 
County Couneil in the recent elections. 


Dr. J. R. NICHOLLS has become Deputy 
Government Chemist in succession to Dr. 
A. G. Francis, who recently retired 


SIR EDWARD SALT has been elected an 
honorary member of the Parliamentary and 
Scientific Committee. 


Mr. ALEXANDER C. MACLEAN, B.Sc., has 
been awarded the Ferguson Fellowship (for 
1946-47) in Applied Chemistry, for research 
at Glasgow Koval Technical College. 

Mr. C. JEPSON has been appointed general 
manager of Manchester Corporation Rivers 
Department in place of Mr. J. M. Wishart, 
who has taken up a commercial appoint- 
ment, 


Dr. W. M. Ames, D.Sce., F.R.L.C., works 
manager and chemist, J. & G. Cox, Ltd., 
Edinburgh, and Dr. R. P. Cook, D.Sc., 
lecturer in biochemistry, University College. 
Dundee, have been elected Fellows of the 
Roval Society of Edinburgh. 

Mk. ARTHUR GRUNDY, formerly chief pur 
chasing manager to the Anchor Chemical 
Co., Ltd., has been appointed general man 
ager of the subsidiary company which the 
company has decided to form in the U.S.A. 
as a result of the visit of Mr. T. Martin, 
managing director, last vear. 

Mr. G. A. FINDLAY, a director of the 
North British Rubber Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, 
was recently entertained to a complimentary) 
dinner to mark his completing 950 years’ 
service With the firm. Mr, Alexander John- 
ston, managing director, presented Mr. 
Findlay with a silver cigarette case, together 
with a cheque, subscribed by senior menm- 
bers of the staff. 


Scientists well known in the = cheinical 
industry are prominent among the Inde- 
pendent Members of the latest group of 
Working Parties for Industry to be an- 
wunced by Sir Stafford Cripps. Dr, R. Ek 
SLADE, F.R.1.( M.1.Chem.E., until re- 
cently Research Controller of I.C.1., ts 
serving on the Carpet Industry Party; Dr. 
L. T. M. Gray, A.R.I.C., is in the Linoleum 
Werking Party; PROFESSOR H. Moore, 
A.R.C.S., F.Inst.P., of the Society of Glass 
Technology, is in the Domestic Glassware 
group; PROFESSOR W. T. AstTBURY, F.R.S., 
F.Inst.P., is in the Wool Working Party: 
while the Lace Working Party includes 
Proressor J. M. GULLAND, F.R.L.C. 

Mr. B. H. THORP: who has been appointed 
mechanical engineer to the Copper Develop- 
ment Association, was an apprentice at 
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Smithfield Ironworks, Leeds, and spent a 
year in an engineering drawing office before 
going to Leeds University, where he took 
his B.Se. (first class honours) and M.Sc. 
degrees in mechanical engineering. After 
four years’ research on internal combustion 
engines at the University he was for three 
vears assistant eugineer to the British 
Burmah Petroleum Co. on the oilfields at 
Yenangyaung. He joined the scientific staff 
of the Admiralty, in 1937. 


Obituary 


The Ceath occurred at his home, Shenstone 
Court, Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire, on 
March 5, of SiR RICHARD ASHMOLE COOPER, 
Bt., chairman of Cooper, MacDougall & 
Robertson, Ltd., chemical manufacturers. 
Aged 71. he was M.P. for Walsall from 1910 
until 1922. 








CHINA CLAY WORKING PARTY 


The formation of working parties for 
ten more industries, including one for 
the china clay industry, was announced bv 
Sir Stafford Cripps in the House of Commons 
this weck. 

The china clay working party will have as 
its chairman Professor W. R. Jones. who 
served in a similar capacity with the Work- 
ing Committee on China Clav. whose re- 
cently published report was the subject of 
comment in THE CHEMICAL Ace last week 
(see p. 252). Another member of the latter 
committees Was Mr. : 2 H. Bennetts. who 
will also serve with the working party as a 
trade union representative, in company with 
Mr. J. H. Parsons and Mr. W. A. Stone. 
The emplovers’ representatives have yet to 
be appointed, but Dr. J. Svkes wili sit as 
an independent member. ‘Two other inde- 
pendent members will be appointed later. 
Mr. 7. kK. Rees, of the Board at Trade. who 
was secretary of the Working Committee, 
will serve as secretary of the working party, 
jointly with Mr. WwW. Cc. C Rose. of the 
Ministry of Fuel. 








To ease the task of the welder and to 
speed his work has always been the special 
care of MUREX, Waltham Cross, Herts. In 
two new products described in a new illus- 
trated leaflet, have heen embedied a number 
of advanced features, adding still further 
to the facility with which he can operate. 
These welding sereens snd helmets, being 
made of bakelite laminated fabric sheet are 
shock-resisting and comparatively —non- 
hygroscopic—water absorption i3 only 2 per 
cent., as against 55 per cent. with fibre. 
These important characteristics enable them 
to withstand the most punishing treatment 
and suit them for use under all climatic 
conditions 
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General News 





The U.K. January output of rayon was 
15,000,000 |ib., which is within 1 per cent. 
of the monthly average for 1939. 

The Institute of Welding and the Society 
for Visiting Scientists have been elected to 
membership of the Parliamentary and Scien- 
tific Committec. 

During the past three months the Birming- 
ham County Council of the British Legion 
placed 756 ex-Service men and women i 
cInpiovment. 

More than 300 British Council scholar. 
ships for study in Britain during the current 
academic year have been awarded to students 
from overseas. ‘Thirteen of the students will 
take chemistry and pharmacology. 

The telephone service with Portugal, re 
opened on Monday, is available on week- 
lavs only between 8 and 9 a.m. and 3.15 
and 4.15 p.m. The minimum charge is 
“1 ls. for three minutes. 


The manufacture of hydrogen peroxide ai 
Warrington 1s understood to be contemplated 
1y a Luton firm. Boring operations for a 
supply of water, preferably slightly saline. 
have been taking place at Morley Common. 

Liverpool Corporation has agreed i sel! 
to Good!wss Wall and Lead Industries, Ltd.. 
about an acre and a half of land and six 
buildings on the site of the Royal Ordnance 
factory at Kirkby for £8500 on a lease of 
983 vears. 

The Food Group of the Society of Chemi- 
‘al Industry will hold its summer meeting 
from May 30 to June 3—a week earlier than 
originally arranged. The alteration has been 
necessitated by the announcement that 
June 8 will be regarded as a victory holiday. 

R. W. Greefi & Co., Ltd., announce that 
from March 18 their new head office, to 
which all correspondence’ should _ be 
addressed, will be at 12 Finsbury Circus, 


London, E.C.2 (telegrams, Greeff, Ave. 
London; telephone, LONdon Wall 5281 
—§ lines). 
Owing to indisposition, Prof. F. G. 
Tryhorn will be unable to lecture’ on 
Luminescence and Fluorescence *' to Hull 
Chemical and Engineering Society’ on 


March 19; instead, Dr. W. B. Orr, of the 
University College of Hull, will lecture on 
‘* High Polymers.” 

Birmingham University has received for 
the development of its metallurgical depart- 
ment a gift, totalling nearly £137,000, from 
constituent associations and members of the 
British Non-Ferrous Metals Federation in 
response to a special appeal. The gift wil! 
enable the department to make a start on its 
plans without delay. 
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--From Week to Week 


Because he expects to be in Germany, the 
lecture which Dr. V. G. Jolly was to have 
given on ‘‘ Abnormal Colour Vision’’ to 
Manchester Section of the Oil and Colour 
Chemists’ Association on March 22 has been 
postponed. A “ brains trust ’’ will be held 
instead, four speakers dealing with paint 
questions. 

The importation into this country of not 
more than 200 German scientists and tech- 
nicians has been decided upon by the Board 
of Trade, it is announced. The scientists 
concerned are volunteers and will work in 
an advisory capacity for a limited period: 
they will be lent by the Government to 
trade associations and research organisations. 

Air services of the B.O.A.C. from Northolt 
to Copenhagen, to Oslo, and to Marseilles, 
Rome, and Athens started this week, half of 
the seats in each aeroplane being reserved 
for ‘* non-priority ** passengers. The Danish 
service will fly four times a week, the Nor- 
wegian thrice weekly, while the Athens 
plane will start every Thursday. 


The Institution of Chemical Engineers i. 
holding its 24th annual corporate meeting on 
April 12, at the Connaught Rooms. Great 
@ueen Street, London, W.C.2. Official usi- 
ness, beginning at 11 a.m., will be followed 
at noon by the President’s address on 
‘* Vapour Phase Absorption,’’ and luncheon 
will start at 1 p.m. 


Of 151 fatal accidents occurring among 
workpeople (other than seamen) during the 
course of their employment in the United 
Kingdom in January, three occurred in 
chemical, oil, soap, and allied factories. The 


total was an increase of 35 over the figure’ 


for December, 1945, but 18 fewer than in 


January, 1945. 


In addition to resuming the award of the 
Ferguson Fellowship in Applied Chemistry 
(see ** Personal Notes ’’) the trustees of the 
Ferguson Bequest Fund have decided to re- 
vive the award of the Ferguson Scholarship 
and to increase its value to £150 per annum, 
tenable for two vears. Competition is open 
to graduates of Scottish Universities, and 
an examination will be held next vear. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, principal guest at the 
anniversary luncheon of the Royal Institute 
of Chemistry on Tuesday, in replying to 
the chairman's toast of ‘‘ His Majesty's 
Ministers,"’ was extremely guarded in refer. 
ring to the possibility that scientists might 
play a greater part in the national admini- 
stration. Lord Samuel expressed regret that 
atomic energy should have been first used 
in the way it was, while Sir Robert Pickard 
suggested that greater recognition should be 
given to the work of physicists. 
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The conference on “Industrial Waste Heat 
Recovery, which the Institute of Fuel 
arranged to hold in the Geological Society's 
rooms, Burlington House, Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, on May 1, will be held there instead on 
April 30, to enable members to avail them- 
selves of an invitation to attend the annual 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute at 
4 Grosvenor Gardens, 8.W.1, on May 1, 
when papers dealing with fuel problems will 
hye presented. 

The Minister of Supply has revoked ths 
Control of Non-Ferrous Metals (No. 7) 
(Nickel) Order, 1941 (S.R. & O. 1941, 
No. 2091) which controlled the acquisition 
and disposal of nickel. Consumers can now 
obtain nickel without a licence, but for any 
supplies imported from abroad a Board of 
Trade import licence will have to be 
obtained. Copies of the now order, the 
Control of Non-Ferrous Metals (No. 21) 
(Nickel) (Revocation) Order, 1946 (S.R. & 
O. 1946, No. 301), are obtainable from H.M. 
Stationery Office. 

The Town Clerk of St. Helens, Mr. W. H. 
Pollitt, addressing St. Helens Chamber of 
Trade last weck, predicted an era of pros- 
perity for the town such ag had not been 
known since the days when the chemical in- 
dustries were flourishing. In co-operation 
with other areas in South-West Lancashire, 
he said, St. Helens had been pressing for 
the inclusion in the Location of Industries 
Act. and an order would be made_ shortly 
putting that into effect. St. Helens would 
thus be enabled, with Government assist- 
ance, to clean up scarred areas and assist 
in the establishment of new industries. 


Foreign News 


The S.A. Tanins Belges is to go into 
liquidation. 

The Société Francaise des Glycérines has 
recently started producing penicillin. The 

mpany also produces activated earths and 
bentonite. 

A synthetic carnauba wax, ciated to be 
equal to, and in many ways superior to, 
natural wax, is now being produced on a 
commercial scale in the U.S.A. 


The world shortage of commercial! ferti- 
lisers for 1946 food production is about 
1.000.000 short tons, exclusive of large Far 
Kast requirements, according to a_ U.S. 
sSiimate, 

The manufacture of gypsum on a large 
scale is being contemplated by the Salt 
Department of Ceylon. Delft Island, off the 


Jaffna coast, is being considered the most 


suitable spot for the purpose, since about 
5000 tons can easily be produced per annum 
and transported to the new cement factory 
at Kankasanturai by motor boats. Common 
salt will be manufactured as a_ by-product 
and shipped to India. 
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Iron-ore output in the British zone of 
occupation in Austria rose from 10,390 tons 
in the second half of December, 1945. to 
18,520 tons in January. Exports go mainly 
te Czecnoslovakia in exchange for eval. 


Under a trade agreement to be signed be- 
tween Norway and France, Norway will 
supply nitrogenous fertilisers, zinc, alu- 
mninium, and pvrites, ete., in exchange for 
French chemical products, etc., and various 
North African and colonial products. 

Chemical manufacturers in Palestine hav. 
begun to reorganise their plant with a view 
to increasing efficiency. In this connection, 
efforts ar being made to eliminate the pre- 
sent high import taxes on raw materials 
and to facilitate the import of machinery. 


The construction lias been completed at 
Dakar. in French West Africa, of a plant to 
produce metal drums for the transport of 
eround-nut ot. The oil refineries of Sen gal 
have just received American Henderson 
presses and are now equipped to treat 110,000 
tons of nuts this vear. 


A large extension «of the acreage under 
cinchona cultivation in India during the 


vear 1944-45 was commented upon in a 
recent official report, which states that 
stocks of quinine sulphate and cinchona 
febrifuge have been increased by 101,419 Ib. 
and 62,355 Ib. respectively. 

Rayon production in the U.S.A. during 
1945 was 800,000,000 |b... which is more than 
double the 1939 output. The increase ts 
regarded as a continuation of the uninter- 
rupted growth of the industry since its 
foundation in the U.S.A. in 1911. Demand 
still exceeds supply. 

Sales in Chile of industrial and medical 
chemicals during the third quarter of 1945 
were about 25 per cent. higher than for the 
like period of 1944. Some items among sub- 
stantial quantities of industrial chemicals 
received from Great Britain were the first to 
arrive since 1941. 

The synthetic production of vitamin A, 
usually obtained from fish liver oil, 1s 
reported by Prof. Nicholas A. Milas. of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
biological potency of the new product its 
claimed to be 50 to 100 times greater than 
that of cod liver oil. 

In Finland the State-owned sulphuric acid 
and superphosphate company has_ recently 
been merged with the State Explosives Fac- 
tory. This step is part of the transition of 
the country’s economy from war to peace, 
since the manufacture of explosives is to be 
discontinued in favour of the manufacture of 
chemicals needed in Finland's reconstruc- 
tion. In addition to sulphuric acid and 
fertilisers, especially superphosphate, the 
merged enterprises will take up the manufac- 
ture of DDT, plastics and other products. 
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Prices of British Chemical Products 


AIRLY active conditions in the London 
general chemical market during the 


past week are reported, both as regards th: 
volume of new bookings and the rate of 
contract deliveries. Export inguiry, too, 
continues to be on a wide scale, although 


the volume of orders actually placed for 
overseas destinations hag been limited by 
the supply position. There have been no 


outstanding features and the price position 
remains firm and steady. Chemicals for the 
textile industries have been in good demand, 
and other active items include tartaric acid, 


citric acid, hyposulphite of soda and the 
soda compounds generally. A tightness in 
spot supplies continues to be the main 


feature in the coal-tar products market, and 
a steady demand is reported for crude and 
crystal carbolic acid, pitch, cresvlic acid, and 
the naphthalenes. 
MANCHESTER .—Generally 


steady trading 


conditions have obtained on the Manchester 
market for light and heavy chemicals during 
the past week, with the textile and allied 
trades and other users specifying for good 
contract deliveries. Replacement buying on 
home trade account has been on a fair scale 
and there has been no lack of shipping in- 
quiries in the market for caustic soda and 
other leading ‘* heavies.”’ A good aggre- 
gate quantity of fertiliser materials is going 
te the consumer end. Among the tar pro. 
ducts, crude tar, pitch, creosote oil, and 
crude carbolic acid are meeting with a stead, 
demand. Benzol and xylol are active, while 
in toluol and naphtha a moderate trade is 
reported, 


Price Changes 


Rises: Lead acetate; lead nitrate. 
Falis: lotassium carbonate; sulphur. 


General Chemicals 


Acetic Acid.— Maximum prices per ton: 80% 
technical, 1 ton, £47 10s.; 80% pure, 


1 ton, £49 10s.; commercial glacial, 
1 ton, £59; delivered buyers’ premises 
in returnable barrels, £4 10s. per ton 


extra if packed and delivered in glass. 


Acetone.—Maximum prices per ton, 50 tons 
and over, £65; 10/50 tons, £65 10s. ; 
5/10 tons, £66; 1/5 tons, £66 10s.; 
single drums, £67 10s.; delivered buyers’ 
premises in returnable drums or other 
containers having a capacity of not less 
than 45 gallons each. For delivery in 
non-returnable containers of 40/50 gal- 
lons, the maximum prices are £3 per ton 
higher. Deliveries of less than 10 gal- 
lons free from price control. 


Alum.—Loose lump, £16 per ton, f.o.r. 
£11 5s. 


Aluminium Sulphate.—Ex works, 


per ton d/d. 
Ammonia, Anhydrous.—ls. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per 
lb. 


Ammonium Carbonate.—£37 10s. 
ton d/d in 5 cwt. casks. 


to £38 per 


Ammonium Chloride.—Grey galvanising, 
£22 10s. per ton, in casks, ex wharf. 
Fine white 98°/, £19 10s. per ton. See 
also Salammoniac 

Antimony Oxide.—£110 to £117 per ton. 


Arsenic.—Per ton, 99/100%, £26 10s. for 
%-ton lots, £31 for 2 to 10-ton lots: 


98/99% , £25 for 20-ton lots, £29 10s. 


for 2 to 10-ton lots; 96/99% white, 
£21 15s. for 20-ton lots, £25 15s. for 
2 to 10-ton lots. 


Barium Carbonate.—Precip., 4-ton lots, £19 
per ton d/d; 2-ton lots, £19 5s. per ton. 
bag packing, ex works. 


Barium Chloride.—98/100% prime white 
crystals, 4-ton lots, £19 10s. per ton, bag 
packing, ex works. 


Barium Sulphate (Dry Blanc Fixe) .—Precip., 
4-ton lots, £18 15s. per ton d/d; 2-ton 
lots, £19 10s. per ton. 


Bleaching Powder.—Spot, 35/387%, £11 to 
£11 10s. per ton in casks, special terms 
for contract. 


Borax.—Per ton for ton lots, in free 1-cwt. 


bags. carriage paid: Commercial, granu- 
lated, £30; crystals, £381; powdered, 
£31 10s.; extra fine powder, £32 10s. 


B.P., crystals, £39; powdered, £39 10s. ; 


extra fine, £40 10s. Borax glass, per 
ton in free l1-cwt. waterproof paper-lined 
bags, for home trade only, carriage 
paid: lump, £77; powdered, £78. 

Boric Acid.—Per ton for ton lots in free 
l-cwt. bags, carriage paid: Commercial. 
granulated, £52; crystals, £53; pow- 
dered, £54; extra fine powder, £56. 


B.P., crystals, £61; powder, £62; extra 
fine, £64. 


Calcium Bisulphide.—£6 10s. to £7 10s. per 


ton f.o.r. London. 
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Galclum Chloride.—70/72% solid, £5 15s. per 
ton, ex store. 


Charcoal, Lump.—£15 to £16 per ton, ex 
wharf. Granulated, supplies scarce. 


Chiorine, Liquid.—£23 per ton, d/d in 16/17 
ewt. drums (3-drum lots). 


58d. per |b. 
Chromic Acid.—ls. 7d. per lb., less 2%, d/d 
U.K. 


Chrometan.—Crystals, 


Citric Acid.—Controlled prices per lb., d/d 
buyers’ premises. For 5 cwt. or over, 
anhydrous, ls. 63d., other, ls. 5d.; 1 to 
5 cwt., anhydrous, ls. 9d., other, 1s. 7d. 
Higher prices for smaller quantities. 


Copper Oxide.—Black, powdered, about £100 
per ton. 


Copper Sulphate.— £32 5s. per ton, f.o.b., less 
2%, in 2 cwt. bags. 


Cream of Tartar.—100 per cent., per cwt., 
from £13 17s. 6d. for 10-cwt. lots to 
£14 ls. per cwt. lots, d/d. Less than 
1 cwt., 2s. 54d. to 2s. 74d. per lb. d/d. 


Formaldehyde.— £27 to £28 10s. per ton in 
casks, according to quantity, d/d. 


Formic Acid.—85%, £54 per ton for ton lots. 
carriage paid. 


Glycerine.—Chemically pure, double dis- 
tilled 1260 s.g., in tins, £4 to £5 per 
cwt., according to quantity; in drume, 
£3 19s. 6d. Refined pale straw indus- 
trial, 5s. per cwt. less than chemically 
pure. 


Hexamine.—Technica! grade for commercial 
purposes, about Is. 4d. per lb.; free- 
oe crystais are quoted at 2s. 1d. 
to 2s. 3d. per lb.; carriage paid fur bulk 
lots. 


Hydrochloric Acid.—Spot, 7s. 6d. to 8s. 9d. 
per carboy d/d, according to purity, 
strength and locality. 


Hydrofluoric Acid.—59/60%, about 1s. to 
ls. 2d. per Ib 


Hydrogen Peroxide.—1lld. per lb. d/d, car- 
boys extra and returnable. 


Iodine.—Resublimed B.P., 10s. 4d. to 148. 6d 
per lb., according to quantity. 


Lactic Acid.—Pale tech., £60 per ton; dark 


tech., £53 per ton ex works: barrels 
returnable. 
| Lead Acetate.—White, 56s. to 58s. per cwt. 
according to quantity. 
Lead Nitrate.—About £49 per ton d/d in 





casks. 
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Lead, Red.—Basic prices, per ton: Genuine 
dry red lead, £54; rutile, £54; orange 
lead, £66 10s. Ground in oil: Red, 
£67; orange, £79. Ready-mixed lead 
paint: Red, £70 10s.; orange, £82 10s. 

Lead, White.—Dry English, in 8-cwt. casks, 


£67 per ton. Ground in oil, English, in 
5-cwt. casks, £78 10s. per ton. 


Litharge.—1 to 2 tons, £44 10s. per ton. 
Lithium Carbonate.—7s. 9d. per lb. net. 


Magnesite.—Calcined, in bage, ex works, 
£18 15s. to £22 15s. per ton. 


Magnesium Chloride—Solid (ex wharf), £22 
per ton. 


Magnesium Sulphate.—£12 to £14 per ton. 


Mercuric Chloride.—Per lb., for 2-cwt lots, 
8s. 5d.; for 7 to 28-lb. lots, 8s. 11d. 


Mercurous Chloride.—10s. ld. to 10s. 7d. 
per lb., according to quantity 


Mercury Sulphide, Red.—Per lb., from 
10s. 3d. for ton lots and over to 10s. 7d. 
for lots of 7 to under 30 lb. 


Methylated Spirit.—Industrial 66° O.P. 100 
gals., 3s. ld. per gal.; pyridinmised 64° 
O.P. 100 gal., 3s. 24d. per gal. 


Nitric Acid.—£24 to £26 per ton, ex works. 


Oxalic Acid.— £60 to £65 per ton for ton lots, 
carriage paid, in 5-cwt. casks; smaller 
parcels would be dearer; deliveries 
slow. 


Paraffin Wax.—Nominal. 


Phosphorus.—Red, 3s. per |b. d/d; yellow. 
ls. 10d. per lb. d/d. 


Potash, Caustic.—Solid, £65 10s. per ton 
for 1-ton lots; flake, £76 per ton for 1-ton 


lots. Liquid, d/d, nominal. 


Potassium Bichromate. — Crystals and 
granular, 7id. per lb.; ground, 8fd. per 


lb.. for not less than 6 cwt.: l-cwt. 
lots, 4d. per Ib. extra. 

Potassium Carbonate.—Calcined, 98/100%, 
£57 per ton for 5-ton lots, £57 10s. per 
ton for 1 to 5-ton lots, all ex store: 


hydrated. £51 per on for 5-ton. lots. 
£51 10s. tor 1 to 5-ton -lots. 


Potassium Chlorate.—Imported powder and 
crystals, nominal 


Potassium Iodide.—8.P., 8s. 8d. to 12s. per 
lb., according. to quantity, 


Potassium Nitrate.—Small granular crystals. 
76s. per cwt. ex store, according to 
quantity. 
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Potassium Permanganate.—B.P, 1s. 884d. 
per lb. for l-ewt. lots; for 3 ewt, and up- 
wards, lis. 8d. per lb.;_ technical, 
£7 12s. to £8 6s. 3d. per cwt., according 
to quantity d/d. 


Potassium Prussiate.—Ycllow, nominal. 


Salammoniac.—First lump, spot, £48 per 
ton; dog-tooth crystals, £50 per ton: 


medium, £48 10s. per ton; fine white 
crystals, £19 10s. per ton, in casks, ex 
store. 


Soda, Caustic.— Solid 76/77%; 
£16 7s. 6d. per ton d/d. 


Sodium Acetate.—£42 per ton, ex wharf. 


Sodium Bicarbonate.—licfined, spot, £11 
per ton, in bags. 


Sodium Bichromate.—Crystals, cake and 
powder, 63d. per Ib.; anhydrous, 73d. 
per lb., net, d/d U.K. in 7-8 cwt. casks. 


Sodium Bisulphite. — Powder, 60/62%. 
£19 10s. per ton d/d in 2-ton lots for 
home trade. 


Sodium Carbonate Monohydrate.—£25 per 
ton d/d in minimum ton lots in 2 cwt. 
free bags. 


Sodium Chlorate.—£36 to 


nominal. 


Sodium Hyposulphite.—Pea crystals (4-ton 
lots or more), per cwt. in kegs 24s. 3d., 
in bags 17s. 9d.; (ton lots) 25s. in kegs, 
18s. 6d. in bags; commercial, 5-ton lots, 
£16 per ton carriage paid. Packing free. 

Sodium Iodide.—B.P., for not lese than 
28 lb., 9s. 11d. per lb., for not less than 


spot, 


£45 per ton, 


7 Ih... 13s. 1d. per th 
Sodium Metaphosphate (Calgon).—lld. per 
lb. d/d. 


Sodium Metasilicate.—£16 10s. per ton, d/d 
U.K. in ton lote. 


Sodium Nitrite.—£20 15s. per ton. 

Sodium Percarbonate.—124% available oxy- 
gen, £7 per cwt. 

Sodium Phosphate.—Di-sodium, £22 per 
ton d/d for ton lots. Tri-sodium, 
£25 per ton d/d for ton lots. 


Sodium Prussiate.—9d. to 94d. per Ib. ex 
store. 


Sodium Silicate.—£6 to £11 per ton. 


Sodium Sulphate (Glauber Salt).—£4 10s. 
per ton d/d. 


Sodium Sulphate (Salt Oake).—Unground. 
Spot £4 lls. per ton d/d station in bulk. 
MANCHESTER: £4 12s. 6d. to £4 15s. per 
ton d/d station. 


Sodium Sulphide. — Solid, 60/62%, spot, 
£19 2s. 6d. per ton, d/d, in drums: 
crystals, 30/3294, £12 7s. 6d. per ton, 
d/d, in casks. 
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Sodium Sulphite.—Anhydrous, £29 10s. per 
ton; pea crystals, £20 10s. per ton 
d/d station in kegs; commercial, £12 to | 
£14 per ton d/d station in bags. 


Sulphur. -Per ton fou } tons or more, 
ground, £14 to £16 5s., according 
lineness. 


Sulphuric Acid.—168° Tw., £6 2s. 8d. to 
£7 2s. 8d. per ton; 140° Tw., arsenic 
free, £4 lls. per ton; 140° Tw.. 
arsenious, £4 3s. 6d. per ton. Quotations 
naked at sellers’ works. 

Tartaric Acid.—Per cwt., for 10 ecwt. or 
more, £15 8s.; 5 to 10 cwt., £15 9s. 6d.: 
2 to 5 cwt., £15 lls.; 1 to 2 cwt., 
£15 13s. Less than 1 cwt., 3s. ld. t 
3s. 3d. per lb. d/d, according to quantity. 


Tin Oxide.—Nominal. 


Zinc Oxide.—Maximum prices per ton for 
2-ton lots, d/d: white seal, £38 15s.: 
green seal, £37 15s.; red seal, £36 5s. 


Zinc Sulphate.—Tech., £20-£21 per ton, car- 
riage paid, casks free. 
Rubber Chemicals 


Antimony Sulphide.—Golden, 1s. 2d. to 
2s. 1$d. per lb. Crimson, Qs. 2d. to 2s. 6d. 
per Ib. 


Arsenic Sulphide.—Yellow, le. 9d. per lb. 


Barytes.—Best white bleached, £8 3s. 6d. 
per ton. 


Cadmium Sulphide.—6s. to 6s. 6d. per lb. 


Carbon Bisulphide.—£34 to £39 per ton, 
according to quality, in free returnable 
drums. 


Carbon Black.—6d. to 8d. per lb., according 
to packing. 


Carbon Tetrachloride.—£44 to £49 per ton, 
according to quantity. 


Chromium Oxide.—Green, 2s ped lb. 


India-rubber Substitutes.—White, 6 3/16d 
to 103d. per lb.; dark, 6 3/l6d. tc 
6 15/16d. per lb. 


Lithopone.—30%, £25 per ton; 60%, £31 to 
£32 per ton. Imported material would 
be dearer. 


Mineral Black.—£7 10s. to £10 per ton. 
Mineral Rubber, ‘‘ Rupron.’’—£20 per ton. 
Sulphur Chloride.—7d. per Ib. 

Vegetable Lamp Black.—£49 per ton. 


Vermilion.—Pale or deep, 158. 6d. per Ib 
for 7-lb. lots. 
Plus 5% War Charge. 
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Nitrogen Fertilisers 


Ammonium Phosphate.—Imported matcrial, 
11% nitrogen, 48% phosphoric acid, 
per ton d/d farmer's nearcst station, 
£20 15s. 


Ammonium Sulphate.—Per ton in 6-ton lots, 
d/d farmer's nearest station, in Feb- 
ruary, £10 Os. 6d., in March-June, £10 2s. 


Calcium Cyanamide.—Nominal; supplies very 
scanty. 


Concentrated Fertilisers.—Per ton d/d 
farmer's nearest station, I.C.I. No. 1 
grade, in March, £14 Iss. 6d. 


‘‘ Nitro Chalk.”"—£9 14s. per ton in 6-ton 
lots, d/d farmer's nearest station. 


Sodium WNitrate.—Chilean super-refined for 
6-ton lots d/d nearest station, £15 15s. 
per ton; granulated, over 98%, £10 14s. 
per ton. 


Coal Tar Products 


Benzol.—Per gal. ex works: 90's, Qs. 6d.; 
pure, 2s. Sid.; nitration grade, 2s. 104d. 


Carbolic Acid.—Crystals, lld4d. per Ib. 
Crude, 60’s, 4s. 3d. MANCHESTER: Crys- 
tals, 93d. to lldd. per Ib., d/d; crude, 
4s. 3d., naked. at works. 


Creosote.—Home trade, 64d. to 7d. per gal., 
f.o.r. maker's works. MANCHESTER, 63d. 
to 93d. per gal. 


Cresylic Acid.—Pale, 979%, 3s. 6d. per gal.; 
99%, 4s. 2d.; 99.5/100%, 48. 4d. 
American, duty free, 4s. 2d., naked at 
works. MANCHESTER: Pale, 99/100%, 
4s. 4d. per gal. 


Naphtha.—Solvent, 90/160°, 2s. 10d. per gal. 
for 1000-gal. lots; heavy, 90/190°, 
2s. 4d. per gal. for 1000-gal. lots, d/d. 
Drums extra; higher prices for smaller 
lots. Controlled prices. 


Naphthalene.—Crude, ton lots, in sellers’ 
bags, £7 4s. to £10 13s. per ton, accord- 
ing to m.p.; hot-pressed, £11 10s. to 
£12 14s. per ton, in bulk ex works; 
purified crystals, £25 15s. to £28 lds. 
per ton. Controlled prices. 


Pitch.— Medium, soft, home trade, 70s. per 
ton f.o.r. suppliers’ works; export trade, 
95s. per ton f.o.b. suppliers’ port. 


Pyridine.—90/140°, 18s. per gal. ; 90/160°., 
13s. MANCHESTER: 14s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. 
per gal. 


Toluol.—Pure, 3s. O0}d. per gal.: 90's, 2s. 4}d. 
per gal. MANCHESTER: Pure, 3s. 1d. per 
gal. naked. 
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Xylol.—For 1000-gal. lots, 3s. 3$d. to 3s. 6d. 
per gal., according to grade, d/d. 
Wood Distillation Products 


Calcium Acetate.—Brown, £21 per ton; grey, 
£24. MANCHESTER: Grey, £24 to £25 
per ton. 


Methyl Acetone.—40/50%, £56 per ton. 

Wood Creosote.—Unrefined, about 2s. per 
gal., according to boiling range. 

Wood Naphtha, Miscible.—4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
per gal.; solvent, 5s. 6d. per gal. 

Wood Tar.—£5 per ton. 


Intermediates and Dyes (Prices Nominal) 
m-Cresol 98/100% .—Nominal. 

o-Cresol 30/31° C.—Nominal. 

p-Cresol 34/35° C.—Nomuinal. 
Dichloraniline.—2s. 8}d. per lb. 
Dinitrobenzene.—8}d. per lb. 


Dinitrotoluene.—48/50° C., Q4d. per |b; 
66/68° C., Is. 

p-Nitraniline.—2s. 5d. per lb. 

Nitrobenzene.—Spot, 54d. per lb. in 90-gal 
drums, drums extra, l-ton lots d/d 
buyer’s works. 

Nitronaphthalene.—1s. 
ls. 04d. per Ib 


o-Toluidine.—ls. per lb., in 8/10 cwt. drums, 
drums extra. 


2d. per l|b.; P.G., 


p-Toluidine.—2s. 2d. per lb., in caske. 
m-Xylidine Acetate.—4s. 5d. per Ib., 100% 


Latest Oil Prices 


LONDON.—March 13.—For the period 
ending March 30 (April 27 for refined 
oils), per ton, naked, ex mill, works or 


refinery, and subject to additional charges 
according to package: LINSEED OIL, crude, 
£65. RAPESEED OIL, crude, £91. CorTTon- 
SFED OIL, crude, £52 2s. 6d.: washed, 
£55 5s.; refined edible, £57; refined deodor- 
ised, £58. Coconut OIL, crude, £49; re- 
fined deodorised, £49; refined hardened 
deodorised, £53. PALM KERNEL OIL, crude, 
£48 10s.; refined deodorised, £49; refined 
hardened deodorised, £53. PaLm 9 = OIL, 
refined deodorised, £53; refined hardened 
deodorised, £58. GROUNDNUT OIL, crude, 
£56 10s.; refined deodorised, £58; refined 
hardened deodorised, £62. WHALE OIL, 
erude hardened, 42 deg., £51 i0s.; re- 
fined hardened, 46/48 deg., £52 10s. Acrtp 
OILs: Groundnut, £40; soya, £38; coconut 
and palm-kernel, £43 10s. Rosin, 30s. 6d. 
to 45s. per cwt., ex store, according to 
zrade. TURPENTINE, American, 87s. _ per 
ewt. in drums or barrels, as imported (com- 
trolled price). 
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East African Research 
Second Annual Report Published 


HE report of the East African Indus- 
T evial Research Board for 1944, just 
issued, contains some interesting detail- 
about research work carried out on veget- 
able oils, notably cotton-seed oil. During 
the year experiments were contiived on 
bleaching the oil, using a range «f local 
and imported decolorising agents, including 
activated carbon, clays, and diatomite. Pro 
high-quality oil was quickly 
attained, conforming to the American stan 
dard ** Choice Summer Yellow.’’ Research 
on the process for preparing motor fuel and 
other petroleum products from cotton-seed 
oil was not proceeded with, as the ‘* waste 
product "* which it was proposed to use came 
into full demand as a source of edible oil. 
A patent specification for the process was 
lodged, however, the main new feature in- 
troduced being the direct distillation of the 
seeds themselves, so that preliminary ex- 
traction of the oil was rendered unneces- 
sarv. The seed, raised to a temperature of 
500-550°C., at which the oils were vaporised 
and partly cracked. The vapours then 
passed to a cracking tube at about 100 lb. 
sq. in pressure and a temperature between 
510° and 650°C., where cracking continued. 
From the gases issuing thence, fuel oils were 
condensed, and then refined by conventional 
methods. 


duction of a 


Totaquina Production 


Further research was undertaken in the 
departmenis dealing with vegetable insecti- 
cides and phosphate rock, and much work 
was done in the new Ceramics Laboratory. 
At the same time the Tanganyika Tota- 
quina Factory made considerable progress 
under Dr. K. B. W. Jones, A.R.C.S., 
A.R.I.C. During the year, 7656 Ib. of lump 
totaquina were produced, bark consump- 
tion increasing from 20-22 lb. per week to 
26-28 Ib. per week. Plans for 1945 contem- 
plated processing up to 38 lb. per week, as 
the Fast African demand for totaquina was 
nearly 50 per cent. greater than total pro- 
duction in 1944. It would have been pos- 
sible to review the publication in somewhat 
greater detail if the copy received had not 
been ‘'acking four important pages in the 
middle. Copies (1 rupee 50 c.) can be ob- 
tained from (and inquiries may he addressed 
to) the Seeretarv, E.A. Industrial Research 
Board, P.O. Box 1587, Nairobi, 








Forthcoming Events 
March 18. Tar Industry Meetings. Queen s 
Hotel. Leeds. l. National Read Tar Com- 
mittee, 4 p.m.; National Pitch Committee, 


e p-m. 
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March 18. Association of Austrian En- 
gineers, etc. 69 Greencroft Gardens, N.W.6. 
+15 p.m. Dr. M. F. Perntz: ** Crystallised 
Proteins.”’ 


March 19. Hull Chemical and Engineering 
Society. Regal Room, Ferensway, Hull, 
7.30 p.m. Dr. W. B. Orr: “High Polymers.”’ 


March 19. British Association of Chemists 
Li icester Branch F Leicester Technica 
College, 7 p.m. Mr. H. Pirie: * Gam. 
mexane—the new British Insecticide." 


March 19. Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. 21 Albemarle Street, W.1, 5.15 p.m. 
Sir Lawrence Bragg: ** The Atomic Struggle 
of Muinerals—TI.’’ 


March 19. Tar Industry Meetings. Queen's 
Hotel. Leeds. l. National Crecsote Execu- 
tive Committee, 10 a.m.: A.T.D. Executive 
Committee, 2.15 p.m. 


March 19. Society of Chemical Industry 
Agnenlture Group). Royal College of 
Science, Exhibition Road. South Kensington. 
2.30 p.m. Dr. H. Martin: * Insecticides— 
Chemical Composition and Toxicity.”’ 

March 20. Institute of Fuel. 
University, 2.30 p.m. Mr. Oliver 

Inefiicieney.”’ 

March 20. Society of Chemical Industry 
‘Plastics Group). Gas Industry House, 1 
Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, 6.30 p.m. Dr. J. 
Hofton: ** Aminoplastic Adhesives.”’ 


Let ds 


Lyk : 


March 20. Tar Industry Meetings. Queen's 
Hotel, Leeds, 1. A.T.D. annual general 
meeting, followed bv ordinary general meet- 
ing, 10.30 a.m.; B.R.T.A. Finance Com.- 
mittee, 2 p.m.; B.R.T.A. Managing Council. 
2.50 p.m. 


March 20. Society of Chemical Industry 
Food Group and Microbiological and 


Nutrition Panels) Rooms of the Chemica! 
Society, Burlington Housc, Piccadilly, W.1. 
6.30 p.m. Dr. E. Barton-Wright : 
Amino Acids and the Metabolism of the 


{ 


—. 
“ 


March 21. Tar Industry Meetings. Queen's 
Hots | Li ds, s Pitch Supply Associat} mm. 
30 a.m.: 3 Pitel Marketing Co... Ltd.. 


oy a.m. 


March 21. British Association of Chemists 


Notts and Derby Section). School of Art, 
G Lane, Derby. 7 p.m. Prof. R. G W. 
Norrish : (yauseous Explosions.’ 

March 21. Royai Institute of Chemistry 

It lfast ind District Section). Roya! 
Academical Institution, 7.30 p.m.  Annua! 
venc4ra meeting 

March 21. Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. 2! Albemarle Street, W.1, 5.15 p.m. 
Sir Henry Dale: ** Chemical Transmitters of 
| Effects of Nervous Impulses—IV.”’ 











me 
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March 22. Society of Chemical Industry 
(Plastics Group). University College. Car- 
diff, 7 p.m. Mr, N. J. L. Megson: ** Pro- 
duction and Application of Plastics in War- 
time. 

March 22. Royal Institute oi Chemistry 
Cardiff and District Section), Society of 
Chemical Industry (South Wales Section). 
University College, Cardiff, 7 p.m. Mr. 
N. J. L. Megson: ** Plastics.” 

March 22. Royal Institute of Chemistry 
(Edinburgh and East of Scotland Section). 
The Chemical Society, Society of Chemical 
Industry. North British Station Hotel. 
Edinburgh, 7.30 p.m. Dr. W. G. Ogg: 
“Trace Elements in Agriculture.” 


March 22. Oil and Colour Chemists’ Asso- 


ciation (Manchester Section). Engineers’ 
Club, Manchester, 6.30 p.m. Brains trust— 
Mr. E. J. Bond: “ Paint Formulation ” 
Mr. F. G. Dunkley: ** Paint Application and 


Testing oe. m.. a. Hampton : : Synthetic 
Resins “: Mr. V. Watson: ~ Pigments.’ 
Question master, Dr. M. E. D. Jarrett. 

March 25. Association of Austrian En- 
gineers, etc. Institution of Mechanica! 
Engineers, Storey’s Gate, London, S.W.1, 
7 p.m. Prof. G. Schlesinger: ** Japan’s In- 
dustries.”’ 








Company News 


Universal Asbestos Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., announces a_ profit of £112,904 
(£120,295) tor the year to September 30 
last. The ordinary dividend is unchanged 
at 20 per cent. 

General Refractories report tiading profit 
for 1945 totalling £176,795 (£186,125). The 
dividend remains at 74 per cent., and there 
will be a Victory bonus of 14 per cent.. 
making a total of 9 per cent. for 1945 (73 
per cent,). 








New Companies Registered 


Fisons Pension Trust, Ltd. (405,684) .— 
Limited by guarantee, without share capital. 
Trustees of the Fison Group Pension Fund. 
Directors: F. G. C. Fison, Ipswich, chair- 


man of Fisons, Lid.: P. T. Chevallier. 
director of Fisons, Lid.: two other directors 
and two clerks to Fisons, Ltd.: and C. 
Farrow. Registered oftic Harvest House, 


Ipswich 








Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


ITH international uncertainties exert- 


ing a stronger influence, stock mar- 
kets became hesitant, although the volume of 
busniress mn most sections was again well! 
maintained British Funds were less buoy- 
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ant and home rails steady on further con- 
sideration of statements at the annual 
meetings; while dividend increases and 
victory bonuses resuited in numerous good 
industrial features. Confidence is growing in 
the market that a more liberal dividend 
policy is likely to be followed in numerous 
instances, particularly as it is now unneces- 
sary to continue to build up reserves which 
were established specifically for war-time 
contingencies. In other directions, some 
shares were favoured on hopes of future 
benefits arising from Dominion income-tax 
relief; sentiment was also assisted by the 
prevailing belief that the Budget will bring 
a measure of taxation relief. 

Chemical and kindred shares have been 
firm generally in accordance with the ten- 
dency in industrials, Imperial Chemical be- 
ing 40s. 74d., British Aluminium 39s. 14d., 
Distillers 117s. 6d., and British Oxygen 
88s. 6d. Courtaulds showed activity around 
54s. 9d. prior to the dividend announcement. 
Turner and Newall, however, receded to 
82s. 6d., and United Molasses to 48s. 6d., 
but Dunlop Rubber at 55s. 9d. were higher 
on market hopes of an increased dividend. 
Shares of companies interested in plastics 
attracted rather more attention. De La Rue 
moving up to £103, British Industrial Plas- 
tics 2s. ordinary were 6s. 104d. on further 
consideration of the results. and Erinoid 
5s. shares 13s. A good feature was a sharp 
rally to 46s. 8d. in Borax Consolidated de- 
ferred, awaiting the full results and annual 
meeting. General Refractories at 2ls. 3d. 
were firm on the victory bonus of 1} per 
eent., which raises the year’s distribution 
from 74 per cent. to 9 per cent., while 
Blvthe Colour 4s. shares at 35s. 74d.xd.. 
scored a substantial rise on the bigger divi- 
dend and victory bonus. 

There was a firmer undertone in the iron 
and steel section with Guest Keen good at 
42s. 6d. on the bigger payment announced 
by Guest Keen Baldwins. T. W. Ward at 
4s. and Ruston & Hornsby at 60s. 34d. 
strengthened, but Allied Ironfounders at 
58s. 6d. lost part of an earlier rise, while 
Cannon Iron firmed up to 22s. 6d. Babcock 
and Wilcox kept at 60s. Colliery shares be- 
came easier with Staveley 42s. 3d. and 
Powell Duffryn 20s. 9d. 

Electrical equipment issues attracted on 
export trade scope, Associated Electric being 
6ls.. Siemens 4ls.. General Electric 94s, 3d.. 
and Crompton Parkinson 3ls., while Lanca- 
shire Dynamo moved up to £53, and Brush 
Electrical 5s. ordinary at ‘lls. were also 
higher. 

W. J. Bush were around 85s.. and re- 
mained firmly held on higher dividend pros- 
pects and the company’s excellent results 
over a long period. Dividend for some years 
has been limited to 10 per cent., but earn- 
ings have been well in excess of this and 
last vear exceeded 50s. per cent. B. Laporte 








wld their recent rise to 84s. 44d. Fisons 
were 55s. 9d.. Monsanto Chemicals 53 per 
ent. preter rhe 23s.. Greetf-Chemicals 5s. 


rdinarv 9s. 3d.. and Burt Boulton 25s. News 
of the acquisition of a Government factory 
ind talk of a coming share offer drew fresh 
attention to British Drug Houses shares, 
further advances d to 62s. Beecham’'s 

deferred were active around 23s. 3d. on higher 
dividend prospects, Sangers 30s. 6d. and 
A=pro shares active around 33s. Boots Drug 
59s. Gd. were od, partly in sympathv 


Wille l 


with the increased dividends and ven ral 
rise in shares of companies with stores and 
cimdred interests. Ojuls shares rallied, but 
later declined on international _ politics. 
Angio-Iranian, after recovering t 100s.. lost 
2s. 6d. at 97s. 6d. 
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Valor -FYROUT 


THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


FOR ORDINARY 
FIRE RISKS 


Install in your premises the 
efficient and sturdy Valor 
Fyrout new type Fire Ex- 
tinguishers made to the 
latest official British 
Standards Specification for 
ordinary fire risks. Other 
types and _ replacement 
facilities also available. 


Further details on application 














2 gallons capacity. 
Ref. No. E320 


THE VALOR CO. LTD., 


BROMFORD. ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
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TATE 


SEMI-BALANCED SOLENOID 
OPERATED VALVES 





SUITABLE FOR STEAM, WATER, 
AiR, SPIRITS, OIL, and CHEMICALS 




















JAMES TATE & CO. 


VICTORY WORKS . EAST PARADE 
BRADFORD 

































































$4444 $444 + +4444 
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TICULARS 


PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD. 


MANCHESTER, 3 


LONDON OFFICE 
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JOHN THOMPSON © 

\ 
CHEMICAL PLANT DEP! 4 

\ 
y; Somebody said it couldn't be done, YW 
\ But he, with a chuckle, replied \ \ 
That ‘‘maybe it couldn't’’, but he \\ 
\\ would be one An 8 
VS Who wouldn't say so till he tried. Y 
y \ So he buckled right in, with the ¥\ 
ys trace of a grin On his face. YW 
\ If he worried, he hid it. \ \ 
\ | He wer - sing . he agra the \ 
‘ ———_. thing That couldn't be done— At 3 
. a . AND HE DID IT! \ 
[: & | For nearly half a century, y\ 
¥ 5: | John Thompsons of Dudley \ \ 
.< have been pioneering in new \\ 
[ ways of doing things in . \\ 
design and fabrication of ALL \W 
a i types of Chemical Plant in Y< 
= Sel ALL types of metals - A 
Zi i| MILD or STAINLESS \ \ 
. J : AY . STEEL \ \ 
" = it MONEL or INCONEL \\ 
\} Sree OU NICKEL-CLAD STEEL \ 
: === HOMOGENEOUS - yo 
LEAD-LINED-STEEL - ve 
to say nothing of other special \ 


linings. 

Today, John Thompsons of 
Dudley pride themselves 
more than ever as their ready 
solutions to seemingly in- 
soluble problems in Chemical 
Plant. 


You will find YOUR enquiry a 
well-worth-while one. 
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Chemical Engineering Department DUDLEY woacs) 
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THE B.A.C, TO-DAY 


gf brochure . .. 


which presents a complete 
picture of the activities and 
achievements of the British 
Association of Chemists, 
picsieer Trade Union in the 
Chemical Profession, is of 
interest to all chemists and 
pharmacists and will be sent 
free of charge to any reader 
of this journal who cares to 
send a postcard with name 
and address to :-— 


THE ORGANISING SECRETARY, 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTS, 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 

175, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 




















EDUCATIONAL 
Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
AST and far-reaching developments in the range of 
peacetime productions and markets of the Chemical 
Industry mean that the profession of Chemical Engineer- 
ing will be of great importance in the future and one 
which will offer the ambitions man a career of out- 
standing interest and high status. The T.1I.G.B. offers 
a first-class training to candidates for the Chemical 
Engineering profession. 
Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.1.Chem.E. 
tions in which home-study students of the T.1. 
gained a record total of passes including— 


THREE ‘** MACNAB ”’ PASSES 
d 


an 
THREE FIRST PLACES 
Write to-day for the “‘ Engineers’ Guide to Success *”’— 
free—containing the world’s widest choice of Engineering 
courses—over 200—the Department of Cheniical 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction, Works Design and Operation, and 
Orgatisation and Management—and which alone gives 
the Regulations for A. “wy ~ ~ ‘hem.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., 
A.M.I.E.E., C. & G., B.S 
THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
219, Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
HEMICAL ENGINEER with extensive chemical 
knowledge and capable of preparing designs and 

estimates for chemical plant comprising evaporating, 
drying, crystallising, filtering and distilling equipment. 
Applicants should give full particulars of experience 
and qualifications: also state age and salary required. 
Box No. Lat THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
YESTG FFS INTERMEDIATES: PLANT MAN- 
AGER REQUIRED. Salary £750 to £1000 p.a. 
according to experience and qualifications. Athole G. 
Allen (Stockton) Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees, Co. Durham. 


Examina- 
G.B. have 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 
ENTLEMAN, with good knowledge of Fine and 
Heavy Chemicals wanted to work on own initiative 

within framework of already existing connection. Good 
salary and good prospects for later participation. Box 
- ae THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, 


Gi. ASS BLOW ER required for Scientific Department. 
State experience, age and salary required. Apply 
The Busar, The University, Sheffield, 10. 


SITU ATION WANTED 


CHEMIST (40), British, single, seeks permanency in 

organic laboratory process, research or control. 
Provinces and nightwork considered. Write Box No. 
2274, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4. 








FOR SALE 
SECONDHAND CHEMICAL PLANT 
for disposal. 

ORIZONTAL Cylindrical Unjacketed MIUXER, 
6 ft. long by 3 ft. 2 in. dia., comprising ~ in. thick 
steel cylinder with various manholes: central 
glanded agitator shaft with fast and loose pulleys 
2 ft. 4 in. dia. by 5 in. face, fitted internally with 

simple type agitating gear. 
Horizontal Gardner type MIXER by 
6 ft. long by 2 ft. 2 in. 


Young & Co., 
wide by 2 ft. 2 in. deep: 
bottom centre outlet with timber gate type 
valves, centre shaft: fitted with spiral blades 
driven through spur wheel and pinion having a 
ratio of about 5:1, from fast and loose pulleys. 


“Two Horizontal Open Top Unjacketed Werner Pfleiderer 


type MIXING MACHINES by-(irasso, having 
cast iron pan 2 ft. 2 in. by 1 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 1 in. 
deep, arranged for tilting with counter-weights, 
double “Z”’ type blades, running at slight 
friction ratio, driven through spur gearing from 
fast and loose pulleys. 

Enclosed Vertical Unjacketed MIXER, sheet 
construction, 1 ft. 9 in. dia. by 2 ft. 2 in. deep, 
3 in. convex bottom: feed manhole 44 in. dia., 
simple type overdriven agitating gear with fast 
and loose pulleys. 

Vertical Jacketed Copper STILL | ft. 7 in. dia. by 
approx. 1 ft. 6 in. on the straight with dished 
bottom and swing bolt secured domed cover 
about 1 ft. deep, secured by eight swing boits ; 
fitted with sight glass and light wlass, gauge 
connections, and copper swan neck: mounted 
on three legs, suitable for approx. 5-lbs. working 


stee | 


pressure in the jacket. 
Horizontal Recessed Plate type FILTER PRESS 
by Manlove Alliott, having 27 cast iron plates 


2 ft. 2 in. by 2 ft. 2 in. timber surface, 4 in. centre 
feed 4 in. individual side discharge: carried on 
two mild steel tie bars with heavy end castings 
and ratchet type closing screw, with trough 6 ft. 
long by & in. wide by 9 in. deep 


Horizontal Circular Recessed Plate type FILTER 
PRESS by 8s. H. Johnson, having 25 plates, 
15 in. dia., making a cake about ? in. thick : 
2 in. centre feed, 14 in. bottom outlet plates 
carried on two 3 in. by 1 in. tie bars. Press 
complete with belt driven pump having 2 in. 
plunger by 2 in. stroke, fast and loose pulley 


drive. 


GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO., LTD., 
STANNINGLEY, near LEEDS 
and SUNBEAM ROAD, PARK ROYAL, 
LONDON, N.W.10. 


CHARCOAL, ANIMAL, and VESETAnee, horti- 
cultural, burning, filteriag, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated ; estab- 
lished 1830 ; contractors to H.M. Government. —THOB. 
HILL-J ONES, urp., * Invicta *’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegram , - Hill- Jones, Bochurch, Lon- 
don.” Telephone: 2285 E 
E°&-. -ENDED Rivetted Cylindric al Tank to hold 
11,000 gallons: Also welded Tank 20ft. x 9 it. x 5ft. 
to hold 5500 vallons Oil: 2, Aluminium Jacketed Pans 
to hold 50 gallons, tested 80 Ibs. Box No. 2275, THE 


CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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FOR SALE 
MORTON, SON & WARD LTD., 
Offer from Stock. 
STORAGE TANKS. 
TWO — Open top Rectangular STORAGE 
TANKS, 10 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. 
deep, constructed } in. plate. 
ON E—Open top!Rectangular STORAGE TANK, 
9 ft. 6 in. long by 7 ft. wide by 3 ft. 4 in. deep: 
dished bottom. 
ONE — Vertical M.S. TANK, 5ft. high by 
3 ft. 6in. dia., mounted on fabricated supports. 
TWO—Open top Rectangular Galvanised riveted 
M.S. STORAGE TANKS, 7 ft. 6 in. long bv 
4 ft. wide by 4 ft. deep. 
“ ADAMANT” Heat and Acid Resisting glazed 
Fireclay TANKS, white interiors in the following 
sizes :—5 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. by 3 ft.: 4 ft. 8 in. by 
2 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft.: 4 ft 8 in. by 2 ft. 9 in. by 
2 ft. 9 in. 
STEAM JACKETED PANS. 
ONE—3 ft. by 3 ft. deep riveted open top 
BOILING PAN, } in. plite. 
ON E—2 ft. 6 in. dia. by 3 ft. deep riveted open 
top BOILING PAN, j in. plate. 
ON E— 2 ft. dia. by 1 ft. 9 in. deep riveted open 
top BOILING PAN, } in. plate. 
ONE—3 ft. dia. by 2 ft. 6 in. deep riveted open 
top BOILING PAN, 2 in. plate. 
ONE—2 ft. 6 in. dia. by 1 ft. 9 in. deep Copper 
Steam Jacketed BOILING PAN, carried in 
trunnion bearings and mounted in cradle. 
ONE—80 gallon ay copper lined STEAM 
JACKETED PAN 
AIR RECEIVERS. 
ONE Vertical riveted M.S. AIR RECEIVER 
100-lb. w.p., 3 ft. 9 in. dia. by 5 ft. overall height, 
constructed § in. plate. 
CONVEYORS. 
by Se meen al Worm CONVEYORS approx. 
, centres with 9 in. scroll arranged belt drive. 
EML LSIFIER. 
ON E—120 gallons g.p.h. Hurrell EMULSIFIER, 
et lo: single throw stainless steel ram: 
vee rope drive, 3 h.p. B.d.H. motor 400/73 5v 
cycles supply. 
NE — 1000 g.h.p. 
MILK PLU MP. 
GRINDING PLANT. 
ONE—New and unused Gardner GRINDING 
y = Sif TING MACHINE, arranged vee rope 
drive. 
ONE—Single Roll Edge RUNNER for paint 
grinding 2 ft. 6 in. dia., underdriven and arranged 
for direct coupled motor. 
MIXING PLANT 
TWO—Welded mild steel open top MIXING 
VESSELS, 5 ft. dia. by 3 ft. 6 in. deep: 60-Ibs. 
w.p. with heavy underdriven stirring gear. 
WALK MILL, DUBCROSS, Nr. OLDHAM. 
‘Phone : Saddleworth 68. 

OUR Excellent Rivetted steel] STORAGE TANKS, 
each approx. 10 ft. by 8 ft. by 8 ft. by § in. 
plate. Stronuly built and totally enclosed, with 
Manhole and Cover on top. Capacity, 4000 
gallons. 

Four TANKS of similar construction, but 8 ft. by 6 ft. 
by 6 ft. Capacity, 2000 gallons. 
MADEN & MCKEE, LTD. 
317, PRESCOT ROAD, 
LIVERPOOL, 13. 
jack ETED PANS 1 Copper 36 in. dia. by 36 in. deep. 
1 C.1. 36 in. dia. by 36 in. deep. 
1M.S. 48in. dia. by — deep 
THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL), LT 
60, HATCHAM —— OLD KENT ROAD, $.E.15. 
‘Phuoue 8 Staines. 
2 5 and 500 Gall. Aluminium Tanks: 500 Gall. 
Copper Still and Condenser; Single Effect 
Evaporator and Condenser; 6 ft. Cast Iron Edge 
Runner. Vacuum Mixer 4 ft. by 3 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. 
C.I. Jacketed Tippinz Pan 40 galls. 
HARRY H. GARDAM & CO. LTD, 


STAINES 
STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS. 
To-day’s value 58. each. Clearing at 30+. 
dozen. Also eon vantity Filter Cloths, cheap. WiI- 
sons, Springfield Milie Preston, Lancs. Phone 2198. 





Silkeborg Gunmetal 
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FOR SALE 


100 HYDRO EXTRACTORS by leading makers 
from 18 in. upwards, with Safety Covers. 
Jacketted Steam Copper and Iron Pans. Calorifiers- 
Washing Machines—Gilled Pipes, etc. sent on 
request. Randalls, Engineers, Barnes. Tel.: Riv. 2436. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ELL-KNOWN Italian industrialist with large 
connections desires to represent important British 

manufacturers of exporters of chemical products and 
machinery. Dr. Massimo Treves, Via Carlo Alberto, 
31, Torino. 








SERVICING 


GRINDING, Drying, Screening and 

materials undertaken for the trade. pay Supplies 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. JAMES KE 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams : Kenni!. 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 


RINDING of every descripwon of chemical apd 
other materials for the trade with improved milis.— 
THOS. HILL-JoneEs, LTD., “ Invicta ’ Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, . Telegrams: “ Hilj-Jones, Bochurch:. 
London.” Telephone: 3285 East 
ULVERISING and grading of raw materials. 
DOHM LTD., 167, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


WANTED 


MANGROVE EXTRACT (Borneo Cutch) wanted. 
Cwt. packages. State quantity, price and markings. 
Box No. 2266, THE CHEMICAL AGE 154, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4 
we TED. —Supplies of Nitre Cake to ten-ton lots. 
No. 212@, Tak. CHEMICAL AGB, 154, Fleet 
Street "PC 4. 


WE WANT TO BUY 


Aluminium Hydroxide Film}Scrap 
Aluminium Sulphate Magnesium Carbonate 
Aluminium Stearate |= Magnesium;Chloride 
Alum Potash Magnesium Oxide 
Ammonium Chloride Manganese Borate 
Amyl Acetate Methylene Chloride 
Antimony Oxide Nickel Sulphate 
Arsenic White Paradichlorobenzene 
Barium Carbonate Sodium Arsenate 
Barium Chloride Sodium Bisulphite 
Barium Sulphate Sodium Phosphate 








Calcium Carbonate Sodium Pyrophosphate 
China Clay Sulphur 
Chlorinated’Rubber _—‘ Titanium; Dioxide 
Dinitrophenol Urea 

Dry Colours Trichlorethylphosphate 
Factice Zinc Sulphide 


Please submit offers to 
WALTER MOESCH & CO., 
Importers of Chemicals, 
ZURICH, Switzerland. 








PATENTS & TRADE MARKS 


ING’S PATENT AGENCY, LTD. (B. T. ~~ ¥ 
A.I.Mech.E., Patent Agent), 146a, eee Victo 
Street, London, E.C.4. ADVICE Handbook, and 

Consultation tree. Phone: City 6161. 
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Acid resisting 
CHEMICAL PLANT 


Built in Tantiron, Regulus, Homogeneous 
Lead Coatings. Keebush etc. 


j €nmnoOxX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 


MARCH 16, 1946 











"Phone: Stoke-on-Trent — 





BELTING 


AND 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 





Superlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 
BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 








rams: Belting, Bursiem 











THE “TEANTEE’ STANDARD 
PORTABLE CONVEYOR 


FIXED & PORTASLE 
CONVEYORS, | 
FABRICATED wy ay belt 
STEELWORK / jn crs. 
ETC. i" wae. Suitable 
/” ' for a wide 
variety of 
meterials 


T.@ T. WORKS LTD 


Phone: BILLESDON 26! 
BILLESDON, LEICESTER 











LEIGH 
&SONS 
METAL 
WORKS 


Orlando St 
BOLTON 











YOU CANNOT BETTER HAUGHTON’S REGULUS 
ACID VALVES FOR ACIDS AND ACID LIQUORS 


HAUGHTON’S METALLIC CO., LTD. 


30, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 




















“LION BRAND ” 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc. 


BLACKWELL'S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 





























Solvent Recovery 


Plant 


Carbon Adsorption 
System 


British Carbo-Norit Union, Ltd. 


; 











14, High Holborn, W.C. 1. 





SUBA. SEAL | 


LILIA MI FRAGMAN 


anaes COMPANY OM 7 00 mcrae 


” Britannia House’ Gace. 
Welli ington St. Leedsi SUBASEAL LEEDS 
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Safety Crates 


CARBOY HAMPERS 


Packed Carboys 
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COPPER PLANT 
\_ for the CHEMICAL TRADES 
STILLS 


RECTIFYING 
COLUMNS 


CONDENSERS 








Autoclaves 
Calandrias 
Vacuum Pans 











Boiling Pans 












oo Jacketed Copper Boiler and 
Mixer to tilt, with Vacuum Pamp 
and jet condenser, Cover and Agit- 
ator raised by — gear and 

hand-w 


Pipework, 
Coils, ete. 















TEST 











| 
| 


EO 
~~. 


eh. 


. 
i’ 





VIPMENT- LABORATORIES 
BATTERY CHARGING-SPEED CONTROL 






a 


CAMBRIDGE ROW- WOOLWICH -: S'E'!I8 





TELEPHONE : 





WOOLWICH ' 1422 














“Drum” Rotary P¥ston 






Pumps will pump thick 
or thin liquids and are 
efficient at high or 
low speeds and with 
any form of drive. The 
action of the revolving 
piston gives a positive 
continuous flow with- 
out pulsations. There 
are no valves. Pumps 
can be steam jacketed to handle !50 galls. to 

if required. 250,000 galis. per hour. 

The revolving piston gives a continuous flow without 
pulsation, churning or foreing through small passages— 
this feature is particularly useful for emulsions or 
suspensions whose equilibrium is not thereby disturbed 


Sizes from + inch upwards 


Manufacturers of the 


DRUM <> ++ PUMP 


THE DRUM semmemnueenn Co. LTD. 
HUMBOLDT STREET, BRADFORD 
London Office: 38, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.! 


@ cA. 
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For 
Maximum 
Resistance- 


Exceptionally prolonged service is 
assured when Tanks, Towers, Scrub- 
bers, etc. are lined with Accrington 
‘‘Nori’’ Ware. 


Impervious to acids and most other 
chemicals. 





Data and Estimates on request. 


ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE CO. 
ACCRINGTOWN 
Phone - - Accrington 2684 


PLANT — 


FABRICATORS _ PIPEWORK, COILS, 
OF - : ETC, 
CHEMICAL PLANT — o IN COPPER 


IN ALL METALS fe 94 STAINLESS STEEL 


COPPERSMITHS &: ALUMINIUM 
ENGINEERS NICKEL 
BRASSFOUNDERS Ett. EtG. 



































LEICESIER 
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